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CHAPTER  I. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


Of  late  years,  America  has  been  devoting  time  to  the  develop- 
ment of  some  of  the  cultural  aspects  of  life.  This  has  been  made 
possible  because  the  frontiers  have  been  pushed  to  the  farthest 
extremes  while  industrialization  has  brought  striking  changes 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  country.1  For  decades,  the  struggle 
in  America  has  been  for  economic  security,  and  individuals  have 
had  little  time  for  aught  else.2  The  arts  have  always  had  a place 
in  life  but  an  important  place  only  in  the  lives  of  those  who 
devoted  themselves  to  a particular  art.  For  other  people  whose 
main  aim  was  to  keep  up  in  the  economic  race,  whose  goal  was 
to  push  out  the  frontiers,  whose  main  purpose  was  security  of  self, 
who,  of  course,  constituted  the  majority,  the  arts  had  little  or 
no  place. 

Within  the  memory  of  many  living  today,  the  whole  attitude 
has  changed.  People  found  time  and  are  finding  time  to  take  an 
interest  in  things  other  than  the  struggle  for  existence.  As  a 
result,  the  demand  for  knowledge  in  the  field  of  fine  arts  has 
become  unprecedented.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  demand  in  the 
field  of  music.  People  are  flocking  to  concerts,  either  in  the  con- 
cert hall  or  via  the  loud  speaker.  People  are  reading  literature 
available  on  the  subject.  Radio  broadcasts,  such  as  those  of  the 
Philharmonic  Symphony  Society  of  New  York  with  its  inter- 
mission times  taken  up  by  comments  by  a noted  musical  critic, 
brought  enough  demand  to  cause  the  critic's  comments  to  be  issued 
in  book  form.3  In  our  educational  institutions,  students,  both 
children  and  adults,  are  taking  courses  on  how  to  enjoy  listening 
to  music.  So  insistent  has  the  demand  become  that  there  is  now 
included  in  the  school  system,  from  the  kindergarten  up  through 
college,  time  devoted  to  work  (or  play)  in  listening  to  music. 
Every  individual  in  school  is  given  an  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted  with  music. 

One  wonders  why  people  are  so  interested  in  music.  Surely 
the  majority  are  not  planning  to  start  on  a career  as  composers  of 

1.  Adams,  James  Truslow:  “The  Epic  of  America,’’  193  1,  page  303  et  sequor 

2.  Ibid,  page  122  et  sequor 

3.  Downes,  Olin:  “Symphonic  Broadcasts”,  1932 
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music.  They  do  not  usually  desire  knowledge  of  the  technique 
of  composition,  nor  are  they  anxious  to  acquire  facility  in  the  use 
of  musical  symbols.  It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  they  desire  to 
become  professional  performers  on  any  given  instrument,  nor  do 
they  desire  to  earn  their  living  as  vocalists.  True,  they  would 
like  to  “play  around”  with  an  instrument,  and  they  would  like  to 
sing  a little,  but  they  are  unlikely,  nor  have  they  the  time,  to  look 
forward  to  a career  as  a musical  performer.  It  is  fairly  certain 
that  their  interest  does  not  mean  reading  a great  many  books 
about  music  just  for  the  pleasure  of  reading.  Any  reading  that 
ordinary  people  may  do  has  for  its  purpose  an  increase  in  their 
understanding  of  what  they  refer  to  as  “the  mystery  of  music,” 
in  the  hope  that  it  will  increase  their  enjoyment  in  listening  to 
music. 

In  order  to  understand  what  happens  to  a listener  of  music, 
one  must  be  conscious  of  the  types  of  pleasure  that  can  be  obtained 
from  hearing  a selection  of  music.  There  have  been  various 
studies  made  in  an  endeavor  to  classify  the  types  of  listeners  to 
music.  Notably  among  such  studies  is  the  one  by  Otto  Ortman.1 
Ortmann  admits  the  difficulty  at  the  outset  when  he  says  that 
“the  problem  of  analyzing  and  classifying  responses  of  music  into 
types,  is  at  the  same  time  intensely  interesting  and  notoriously  dif- 
ficult. . . . The  history  of  the  problem  is  rich  in  inco- 

ordinated  data,  poor  in  clear-cut  conclusions.”2  However,  using 
the  plan  of  general  responses  accepted  by  general  psychology,  Ort- 
mann classifies  listeners  according  to  types  of  responses  as  “sensorial, 
perceptual,  imaginal.”3 

In  a study,  “Individual  Differences  in  Listening  to  Music,” 
Charles  S.  Myers  states  that  music  might  appeal  to  listeners  “(1) 
for  the  sensory  emotional  or  conative  experience  which  it  aroused; 
(2)  for  the  associations  which  it  suggested,  (3)  for  its  use  or 
value  considered  as  an  object,  or  (4)  for  its  character  personified 
as  a subject.”4  These  he  distinguishes  as  “ ( 1 ) the  intra-subjective, 
(2)  the  associative,  (3)  the  objective,  and  (4)  the  character.”5 

“An  Experimental  Study  of  the  Nature  of  Musical  Enjoy- 
ment” by  Esther  L.  Gatewood  opens  with  an  analaysis  of  the 
different  forms  of  musical  enjoyment.  Four  factors  are  presented; 
(1)  the  physical,  (2)  the  associational  and  imaginal,  (3)  the 
ideational,  and  (4)  the  emotional.6 

1.  Schoen,  Max:  “Tbe  Effects  of  Music’',  Chapter  III  “Types  of  Listeners” 

2.  Ibid,  page  3 8 

3.  Ibid,  page  4 1 

4.  Ibid,  page  12 

5.  Schoen,  Max:  “The  Effects  of  Music”,  page  12. 

6.  Ibid,  pages  78-79 
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In  “Music  and  Its  Lovers,’’  Vernon  Lee  characterizes  responses 
to  music  which  were  compiled  from  questionnaires  as  showing  “a 
distinction  between  listening  to  music  and  merely  hearing  it;  be- 
tween a response  to  music  such  as  implies  intellectual  and  aesthetic 
activity  of  a very  intense,  bracing,  and  elevating  kind;  and  a 
response  to  music  consisting  largely  of  emotional  and  imaginative 
day-dreams,  purified  from  personal  and  practical  pre-occupations 
and  full  of  refreshing  visions  and  salutary  sentimental  satisfac- 
tions.”1 

These  studies  illustrate  the  general  agreement  which  has  been 
reached  with  regard  to  the  reactions  which  a listener  may  have 
toward  music.  While  various  authors  differ  as  to  terminology 
and  detail,  in  the  main  there  are  fundamental  listening  reactions 
which  may  be  noted. 

Inescapably,  the  first  pleasure  consists  specifically  in  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  the  sounds  striking  the  ear  be  unpleasant, 
harsh,  rough,  discordant,  jarring ; or  whether  the  sounds  be 
pleasant,  sweet,  beautiful,  “nice.”  This  type  of  sensuous  pleasure 
requires  no  prior  experience  on  the  part  of  the  individual,  though, 
of  course,  it  is  subject  to  modification  with  experience.  This 
pleasure  involves  a comparison,  conscious  or  subconscious  or  even 
unconscious,  of  musical  sounds  with  all  the  other  sounds  which 
the  individual  has  heard  or  experienced.  To  the  listener,  the 
fundamental  appeal  of  music  is  to  his  physical  sense  of  hearing. 

A second  pleasure  involves  the  activity  of  the  listener  after 
the  pure  physical  sensations  have  been  received,  or,  more  accurately 
perhaps,  coincident  with  them.  He  may  begin  to  imagine  all 
sorts  of  things  which  may  or  may  not  have  any  connection  with 
the  music.  He  may  definitely  or  vaguely  remember  past  exper- 
iences. For  instance,  if  the  music  irritates  him,  he  may  escape 
from  the  neighborhood  of  its  sounds.  Again,  if  the  music  is 
likably  lively  and  spirited,  the  listener  may  desire  to  move  parts 
of  his  body  as  he  listens.  Sometimes,  the  activities  suggested  by 
the  mood  established  by  the  music  may  be  carried  so  far  that  the 
listener  becomes  oblivious  to  the  sounds  of  the  music.  Ortmann, 
in  a study  “Non-Auditory  Effects  of  Music,”  speaks  of  such 
responses  to  music  as  non-auditory  and  divides  them  into  kinaes- 
tbetic,  visual,  olfactory,  and  gustatory.2  The  sounds,  in  such 
cases,  serve  as  a sort  of  “push-button"  or  stimulus  which  opens 

1.  Lee.  Vernon:  “Music  and  Its  Lovers.'  page  33 

2.  Schoen,  Max:  “The  Effects  of  Music."  Chapter  XIII. 
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the  doors  to  other  activities.  If,  in  an  ordinary  concert  audience, 
the  number  of  people  who  “day  dream"  instead  of  listen  to  the 
music  could  be  counted,  the  result  would  probably  be  a surprising 
number. 

A third  pleasure  involves  the  affective  experience.  The  sounds, 
pure  sensations,  and  the  imagination  stirred  by  the  sounds,  as- 
sociations, affect  the  listener.  He  may  begin  to  feel  sad,  joyous, 
exalted,  downhearted;  in  short,  the  music  may  induce  an  emo- 
tional reaction  which  transcends  sounds  and  imagery  or  associa- 
tions. Such  a comment  as  "that  music  thrills  me"  is  an  attempt 
to  define  the  feelings  one  may  be  given  by  music. 

A fourth  pleasure  involves  an  intellectual  inquiry  into  the 
why  and  wherefore  of  musical  sound.  Two  main  questions 
are  raised.  First,  what  is  the  sound — how  is  the  sound  produced 
— and  second,  what  is  the  sound’s  meaning — what  does  the  sound 
express — ? The  listener  may  become  interested  in  the  way  in 
which  music  is  written  down;  or  the  manner  in  which  the  instru- 
ments produce  musical  tones;  or  the  fact  that  there  are  musical 
ideas  and  the  ideas  are  arranged  in  various  ways;  or  the  types  of 
musical  compositions,  song,  symphony,  suite,  and  similar  types; 
and  other  kindred  questions.  In  answer  to  the  second  question — 
what  does  the  music  mean? — inquiries  arise  as  to  what  the  com- 
position is  called,  who  the  composer  is,  when  he  lived,  what  caused 
him  to  write  the  composition,  what  idea  he  had  which  he  wished  to 
express  in  music,  just  where  in  the  music  the  various  phases  of  the 
idea  are  explicitly  depicted,  and  other  similar  inquiries.  To  obtain 
answers  to  these  questions,  the  listener  to  music  has  sought  aid 
outside  of  himself.  This  explains  the  growth  of  literature  on  the 
subject  of  music  as  well  as  the  place  of  music  in  education.  The 
average  listener  has  attended  lectures,  helpful  or  otherwise,  by 
competent  and  incompetent  lecturers;  he  has  gone  to  classes  in 
‘ music  appreciation";  he  has  read  good,  bad,  and  indifferent 
books:  he  has  quizzed  his  friends  about  their  reactions  to  music 
and  accepted  any  or  all  information  proffered.  For  years,  these 
methods  of  obtaining  intellectual  help  toward  the  enjoyment  of 
music  have  been  accepted.  Few  have  even  thought  to  challenge 
them,  to  say  nothing  of  attempting  to  check  the  efficacy  of  such 
aids.  Yet,  with  the  increasing  number  of  concerts  and  the  de- 
velopment of  specific  radio  broadcasts  designed  to  present  infor- 
mation either  before  or  after  a composition  is  played  or  while  it 
is  being  played  in  order  to  give  the  listener  more  pleasure,  such 
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as,  the  “Music  Appreciation  Hour”  broadcast  under  the  direction 
of  Walter  Damrosch,  the  Children’s  Concerts  under  the  direction 
of  Ernest  Schelling,  and  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  broad- 
casts with  Deems  Taylor's  running  comments,  there  have  been 
questions  raised  which  can  no  longer  be  ignored. 

What  sort  of  material,  program  notes,  has  been  provided  for 
the  listener?  Have  the  program  notes  furnished  any  aid  to  listen- 
ing? If  so,  do  they  still  give  this  aid,  or  have  they  been  continued 
perhaps  because  they  have  long  existed ? Does  judgment  or  enjoy- 
ment of  unfamiliar  music  depend  upon  knowledge  of  the  com- 
position or  the  composer?  What  effect  have  these  helps  given  the 
listener  really  had  upon  him? 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  attempt  an  answer  to  these 
questions.  The  first  step  will  be  to  trace  the  development  of  the 
listening  movement,  or  as  it  is  more  commonly  termed,  the  appre- 
ciation movement,  in  the  United  States  with  special  reference  to 
the  growth  of  program  notes.  The  second  step  will  be  to  give  the 
results  of  an  experimental  study  seeking  to  determine  some  of  the 
effects  of  the  use  of  the  program  note  method  which  has  been  em- 
ployed and  is  being  employed  to  help  the  listener. 


Chapter  II. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  LISTENING  AND  THE 
'PROGRAM  NOTE”  IDEA. 

It  is  impossible  to  cover  in  detail  the  whole  of  the  development 
of  music  listening.  Consequently,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
sketch  briefly  the  situation  in  the  United  States.  The  people  who 
came  to  this  country  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
brought  with  them,  quite  naturally,  their  musical  heritage  and 
their  musical  instruments,  such  as  they  were.  The  music  that 
came  with  them  was  primarily  for  use  in  church;  occasionally, 
there  was  music  to  be  used  for  dancing;  and,  of  course,  there  was 
a certain  amount  of  music  to  be  played  for  cultural  pleasure.  It 
was  not  until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  musical 
societies,  forerunners  of  such  organizations  as  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  Symphony  Society,  grew  up. 

The  musical  centers  of  the  United  States  during  the  early 
growth  of  music  were  to  be  found  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  New 
York,  New  York.1  There  arc  also  records  of  musical  activity 
during  this  early  period  in  Annapolis,  Maryland,  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  Fredericksburg,  Virginia, 
Petersburg,  Virginia,  Norfolk,  Virginia,  Richmond,  Virginia, 
Alexandria,  Virginia,  Savannah,  Georgia,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana, 
Princeton,  New  Jersey,  Albany,  New  York,  Salem,  Massachusetts, 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  and  Hartford, 
Connecticut.1 

The  musical  activities  in  these  various  cities  developed  along 
much  the  same  lines.  Groups  of  performers  or  persons  interested 
in  music  got  together  and  presented  occasional  concerts.  ‘‘Bills” 
distributed  at  the  concerts,  or  ” ‘a  synopsis  of  the  concert.  . . . 
with  the  words  of  the  anthems,  songs,  etc.’,  for  sale  at  the  Colum- 
bian Herald  Printing  Office”2  were  the  means  by  which  listeners 
at  these  concerts  obtained  information  about  the  compositions  to 
be  played.  The  information,  in  the  main,  was  limited  to  the 

1.  Sonneck,  Oscar  G. ; "Early  Concert-Life  in  America  ( 1 731-1  800),"  1907 

2.  Ibid.  1907,  page  34 
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names  of  the  compositions  and  the  names  of  the  performers,  the 
hour  of  the  concert  and  the  price,  and  other  similar  details. 

It  is  unnecessary  in  this  study  to  trace  the  development  of  the 
listening  movement  and  of  the  program  note  in  each  of  the  cities 
named  above.  New  York  and  Boston  have  been  selected  as  typical 
and  as  perhaps  presenting  a more  complete  development  than  any 
other  of  the  cities  listed  above. 

The  first  “societies”  were  mostly  choral  organizations,  groups 
of  people  who  came  together  for  the  joy  of  singing,  and  paid  a 
small  fee  to  provide  themselves  with  music  and  a professor  “con- 
ductor.” The  very  first  of  these  “performer-listener”  societies  on 
record  was  the  St.  Coecilia  Society  formed  in  Charleston,  South 
Carolina  in  1 7 6 2 . 1 Among  the  first  in  the  North  was  the  Musi- 
cal Society  of  Boston,  founded  in  1 7 8 5 2 and  the  Musical  Society 
of  New  York,  founded  in  1788. 3 These  were  followed  by  such 
societies  as  Euterpeiad  Society,  formed  in  New  York  City  in  1800, 
the  Sacred  Music  Society  in  1822,  The  Music  Fund  Society,  1828, 
and  the  Musical  Fund  Society  and  the  Euterpeiad  in  1830. 4 Sim- 
ilar societies  grew  up  in  Boston — such  as  the  Harvard  Musical 
Association  and  the  Euterpeiad. 

Inasmuch  as  these  were  mainly  singing  groups,  the  material 
published  to  aid  them  to  a better  understanding  and  enjoyment 
of  music  consisted  solely  of  songs — especially  hymn  tunes.  The 
first  of  such  publications  on  record,  called  the  “American  Musical 
Magazine,”  was  published  in  1800. 5 One  wonders  why  it  was 
called  a magazine  for  it  consisted  of  a booklet  of  hymns,  glees, 
catches,  rounds,  and  choruses.6  This  was  designed  obviously  for 
music  performance  and  had  little  to  do  with  listening  to  music. 

As  interested  groups  increased  in  number,  there  soon  began 
organizations  of  instrumentalists— persons  who  taught  the  var- 
ious instruments  and  who  in  their  leisure  moments  got  together 
to  perform  compositions  for  pleasure.  After  some  rehearsing,  the 
group  occasionally  played  for  an  invited  audience.  There  was  no 
admission  charge.  Frequently,  there  was  not  even  an  announce- 
ment of  the  numbers  played— much  less  a printed  program.7 
Prior  to  and  coincident  with  this  development  of  the  interested 
groups  of  listeners,  there  were  sporadic  attempts  both  by  ambitious 

1.  Sonneck  Oscar  G.:  "Early  Concert-Life  in  America  (1  73  1-1  800),’*  page  275 

2.  Ibid.  1907.  page  16 

3.  Ibid.  1907.  page  202 

4.  Librarian's  Chart.  Music  Division,  New  York  Public  Library 

5.  Ibid 

6.  America  Musical  Magazine,  Vol.  I,  No.  2 

7.  Howe,  M.  A.  De  Wolfe:  "The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,”  pages  1-14 
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would-be  managers  and  by  persons  who  thought  of  themselves  as 
artists,  to  stage  concerts  for  profit  or,  as  usually  advertised,  for 
benefit.1  It  was  a comparatively  short  step  to  the  formation  of 
such  organizations  as  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  of  New  York  in 
1842. 2 Organizations  such  as  these  brought  the  latest  composi- 
tions to  the  attention  of  the  people.  Because  of  an  admission 
charge,  salaries  could  be  paid  performers  and  better  results  ex- 
pected. With  the  growth  of  a desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  to 
hear  instrumental  music  as  well  as  vocal,  and  with  the  satisfaction 
of  the  desire,  came  the  demand  to  know  something  about  music. 
To  meet  this  demand,  there  appeared  from  time  to  time  what 
proved  to  be  a long  succession  of  musical  magazines,  most  of  them 
springing  up  because  of  an  altruistic  attempt  on  the  part  of  an 
individual  to  supply  the  music  listener  with  guidance,  and  most 
of  them  lasting  but  a year  or  two.  A list  of  such  magazines 
follows: 


In  New  York 

In  Boston 

1800 

American  Musical  Magazine 

1821 

The  Euterpeiad 

1824 

The  Lyre 

1835 

Musical  Library 

1830 

The  Euterpeiad 

1838 

Boston  Musical  Gazette 

1834 

American  Musical  Journal 

1839 

Musical  Magazine 

1835 

Musical  Magazine 

1841 

Musical  Reporter 

1838 

Musical  Review 

1 841 

Musical  Cabinet 

1844 

Ladies’  Music  Library 

1842 

The  Boston  Musical 

1848 

A.merican  Musical  Times 

1852 

Dwight’s  Journal  of  Music 

1849 

Sarony’s  Musical  Times 

185  3 

Boston  Musical  Journal 

1850 

Choral  Advocate 

1851 

American  Monthly  Musical 
Review 

In  Philadelphia 

1852 

Musical  World 

185  6 

The  Philadelphia  Musical 

1855 

Musical  Pioneer 

Journal 

1856 

The  New  York  Music  World 

1864 

Lee  and  Walker’s  Almanac3 

The  earliest  musical  magazine  worthy  of  name,  in  other  words, 
one  that  contained  more  than  song  material,  was  the  “Euterpeiad” 
which  started  in  Boston  in  1821  and  lasted  approximately  one 
year.  Its  full  title  included  besides  the  name  the  phrase,  “Musical 
Intelligence  and  Ladies  Gazette.”  The  prospectus  of  the  second 
volume,  issue  number  one,  dated  March  31,  1821,  gives  the  pur- 
pose of  the  magazine. 

“The  Euterpeiad  is  devoted  to  the  diffusion  of  Musical  and  Belle 
Lettre  information.  It  embraces  a general  history  of  music  from  the 
earliest  ages — -records  the  transactions  of  musical  societies — reviews 
new  musical  works — furnishes  biographical  memoirs  of  eminent  musi- 
cal men — correspondence— anecdotes  of  music — letters  instructive  and 

1.  Sonncck,  Oscar  G. : “Early  Ccncert-Life  in  America  (1  731-1800)“ 

2.  Huneker,  James  Gibbons:  “The  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York,"  page  1 

3.  Librarian's  Chart,  Music  Division,  New  York  Public  Library 
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interesting  upon  every  branch  of  the  musical  science — improvements 
in  musical  instruments,  and  compilation  of  the  register  of  musical 
transactions. 

“With  such  intentions  it  has  conceived  every  topic  of  interest, 
personal  and  general,  vocal  and  instrumental,  will  be  embraced.  To 
what  extent  information  may  be  obtained  in  the  incipient  stage  of 
our  enterprises,  we  will  not  presume  to  promise,  but  by  a clear  ex- 
position of  our  objects,  we  shew  the  scope  and  range  of  our  inten- 
tions: and  while  we  enter  the  voluntary  aid  of  those  who  possess 
the  talents  we  covet,  we  at  the  same  time  engage  to  omit  no  effort  of 
our  own  to  fulfill  expectation : we  hope,  however,  to  be  more  indebted 
to  the  generous  contributions  of  scientific  ability  than  to  our  own 
labors. 

“As  the  Euterpeiad  is  not  intended  to  derive  support  from  ad- 
vertising patronage,  it  has  thus  far  been  contented  with  little  or  no 
emolument  to  the  proprietry;  it  is  an  experiment  of  no  ordinary 
undertaking  in  this  country,  and  has  necessarily  consumed  much  time, 
labor,  and  expense.” 

(Signed)  John  R.  Parker.  Editor1 

The  magazine  contains  a miscellany  of  items.  There  is  an 
item  on  religion  commenting  on  the  display  of  skeletons  of  saints 
in  certain  cathedrals  in  Europe  and  of  the  relic  of  Saint  Catherine. 
The  main  musical  article  consists  of  an  instalment  of  a very  long 
treatise  entitled  “The  brief  history  of  music  from  the  earliest 
ages.”  About  half  the  magazine  consists  of  the  “Ladies  Depart- 
ment” with  such  illuminating  articles  as  “Scheme  for  getting  a 
husband,”  “Essay  on  domestic  economy”  and  “Pleasures  of  a 
married  state.”2 

To  show  further  the  development  of  the  help  given  to  listeners 
in  this  early  period,  the  following  news  item  appearing  in  “The 
Euterpeiad”  may  be  quoted: 

“Yesterday  Mr.  Philips  delivered  his  first  Musk  Lecture  at  Mor- 
rison's great  room  to  a crowded  and  elegant  auditory.  . . . Mr. 

Philips  entered  into  a close  analysis  of  the  different  styles  of  singing, 
and  maintained,  contrary  to  the  prevailing  opinions  on  the  subject, 
that  any  person  of  moderate  abilities,  with  a voice  merely  sufficient 
to  turn  a tune,  and  industry  to  follow  a few  plain  rules,  may  soon 
become  an  agreeable  and  perhaps  excellent  singer.  In  the  course  of 
the  lecture,  Mr.  Philips  gave  a variety  of  examples,  accompanying 
himself  on  the  pianoforte  in  passages  from  some  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful songs,  authors,  etc.,  in  the  language.  Musical  lectures  with  ex- 
emplifications were  contemplated  by  Mr.  Philips  when  in  Boston."3 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  March  1822,  plans  were  laid 
to  separate  the  musical  part  of  the  magazine  from  the  ladies’ 
department  by  publishing  them  separately.4 

In  1830  in  New  York  City,  publication  was  begun  of  the 
“Euterpeiad — an  album  of  music,  poetry,  and  prose.”  The  fore- 

1.  The  Euterpeiad.  Boston,  March  31,  182  1 

2.  Ibid 

3.  The  Euterpeiad,  Boston,  March  31,  1821 

-4.  Ibid,  March  16,  1822 
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word  of  this  magazine  also  is  illuminating  in  showing  the  growth 
of  listener  guidance: 

"This  journal  is  intended  to  supply  what  has  long  been  wanted 
in  this  country — a paper  devoted  to  the  interests  of  music.  Such  an 
one.  it  is  believed,  will  be  suited  to  the  dispositions  and  feelings  of 
the  friends  of  music,  and  will  receive  their  cordial  support. 

"It  will  contain  essays  on  music,  style,  etc.,  biographical  sketches 
and  anecdotes  of  eminent  musicians,  impartial  reviews  of  musical  pub- 
lications. critiques  on  the  principal  musical  performances  of  public 
concerts,  oratorios,  the  drama,  etc. 

"From  two  to  four  pages  of  each  number  will  contain  new  or 
original  music,  arranged  for  the  voice,  the  pianoforte,  or  the  organ, 
and  occasionally  for  the  flute  and  other  instruments.  The  music  will 
be  furnished  by  professional  gentlemen  of  acknowledged  celebrity. 

"Each  number  will  also  contain  a variety  of  miscellaneous  litera- 
ture in  ‘poetry  and  prose’. "1 

It  can  be  seen  from  the  above  two  excerpts  that  the  attempt 
to  aid  the  development  of  music  appreciation  consisted  in  the  giving 
of  actual  information  about  performers,  methods  of  performance, 
with  an  occasional  comment  on  a specific  composition.  Because 
singing  was  so  prominently  the  musical  activity  included  on  most 
concert  programs,  most  of  the  material  published  or  made  available 
for  listeners  was  upon  the  subject  of  vocal  music.  Even  the  rise 
of  instrumental  music  and  the  formation  of  instrumental  groups 
did  not  immediately  bring  a change  in  the  type  of  material  pub- 
lished. In  New  York,  we  find  the  formation  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  with  the  presentation  of  their  first  concert  of  their  first 
season  at  the  Apollo  Rooms  on  the  seventh  of  December,  1842, 
"commencing  at  eight  o’clock  precisely.”  The  very  first  program 
shows  the  hold  that  vocal  music  had  upon  people.  The  complete 
program  is  given  below: 


Pact  l 


1 . Grand  Symphony  in  C Minor 

Beethoven 

2.  Scena  from  Oberon 

Weber 

MME.  OTTO 

3.  Quintette  in  D Minor 

Hummel 

Pact  II 

1 . The  Overture  to  Oberon 

Weber 

2.  Duet  from  Armida 

Rossini 

MME.  OTTO  AND  MR.  C.  E.  HORN 

3.  Scena  from  Fidelio 

Beethoven 

MR.  C.  E.  HORN 

4.  The  Aria  Bravura  from  “Bellmont  and  Constantia” 

Mozart 

MME.  OTTO 

5.  New  Overture  in  D 

Kalliwoda 

The  printed  program  handed  out  at  this  concert  for  the 
guidance  of  listeners  consisted  of  four  pages.  The  only  help  in 

1.  The  Euterpeiad,  New  York,  April  15,  1830 
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addition  to  the  above  listing  of  the  items  on  the  program  was  the 
description  of  the  vocal  scene  from  Oberon  in  the  following  words: 

"Reiza,  the  heroine  of  the  opera,  has  been  wrecked  with  her 
husband.  Sir  Huon;  he  leaves  her  to  seek  assistance,  and  she  describes 
the  storm  in  an  address  to  Ocean. 

"The  waves,  gradually  rising  until  in  utmost  fury,  the  sun  break- 
ing through  the  clouds,  as  well  as  the  other  incidents  of  a storm  at 
sea  are  described  by  the  orchestra  with  that  dramatic  vividness  for 
which  Weber  is  so  celebrated." 

Then  follow  two  pages  of  words  of  the  scene  in  English.  The 
only  other  number  on  the  program  for  which  help  is  given  con- 
sists of  four  lines  of  words  of  the  “Aria  Bravura.”1  In  short, 
program  notes  were  just  beginning  to  develop  and  had  by  no 
means  reached  the  stage  that  we  know  today. 

Listeners  of  these  early  days,  then,  read  what  little  there  was 
in  the  printed  programs,  read  what  little  there  was  in  the  current 
musical  magazines,— which  was  little  enough, — or  asked  a friend 
who  probably  knew  little  more  about  music  than  the  questioner, 
or  listened  to  the  concert  without  any  guidance  whatsoever.  Helps 
supplied  for  listening  were  meager  and  crude,  usually  consisting  of 
information  which  was  frequently  hearsay  and  provided  by  any 
interested  person. 

A brief  survey  of  successive  programs  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  of  New  York  will  serve  to  indicate  the  development  of 
program  notes.  At  the  first  concert  of  the  second  season,  Novem- 
ber 18,  1843,  a four  page  leaflet  was  furnished  with  the  itemized 
program  on  the  first  page,  the  names  of  the  players  of  the  orchestra 
on  the  second  page,  on  the  third  page  a comment  on  Beethoven’s 
Seventh  Symphony,  which  was  to  be  played  for  the  first  time  in 
New  York,  and  the  fourth  page  is  blank.2  The  comment  on  the 
Beethoven  Symphony  will  be  given  in  full  in  order  to  illustrate  the 
growth  of  program  note  material: 

"It  is  well  known  that  it  was  the  invariable  custom  of  Beethoven, 
previous  to  composing  a work,  to  go  into  the  country,  or  to  read  a 
poem  (usually  one  of  Goethe) . 

"Unhappily,  but  few  of  the  subjects  of  his  compositions  are 
now  known,  but  these  few  attest  with  sufficient  force  the  genius 
which  could  embody  such  scenes  as  those  described  in  Pastoral  and 
Eroica  Symphonies,  by  using  for  materials  musical  sounds,  as  the 
poet  and  the  painter  use  words  and  colors. 

"Although  it  is  far  from  probable  that  the  following  idea  is 
the  correct  one.  still  it  will  be  found  sufficiently  in  accordance  with 
the  sentiment  of  the  music,  as  to  enhance,  in  some  degree,  the  pleasure 
of  the  auditors. 

1.  Original  program  in  the  files  of  the  Philharmonic  Society.  New  York,  for  December  7. 

1 842 

2.  Original  program  in  the  files  of  the  Philharmonic  Society.  New  York,  for  November  8 

1843 
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“The  symphony  appears  to  tell  the  story  of  Orpheus  and  Eury- 
dice.  The  introduction  may  describe  the  subtle  despair  consequent 
upon  his  bereavement,  which  melts  into  the  second  movement  in 
which  he  journeys  into  Hades,  and  where  Hope  may  be  supposed  to 
predominate. 

“The  slow  movement  (the  gem  of  the  composition)  may  repre- 
sent his  cautious  step,  as  he  approaches  the  sleeping  Cerberus,  who 
guards  the  gates  of  the  realm  of  Pluto.  The  monster  wakes,  and, 
lashed  into  fury,  seems  to  make  cat-like  leaps  to  and  fro,  while 
Orpheus  continues  his  timid  march,  and  ever  and  anon  the  wailings 
of  Eurydice  are  heard;  all,  however,  becomes  hushed  when  he  sings, 
and  Eurydice  and  he  again  approach  the  barrier  which  divides  Hades 
from  the  outer  world,  with  the  same  fearful  march.  Alas  for  male 
curiosity!  He  turns  his  head,  and  as  he  beholds  the  fleeting  shade, 
the  movement  ends. 

“The  Minuet  and  Trio  may  describe  his  homeward  journey — 
hurried  and  broken,  and  the  Finale,  bis  state  of  mind,  when  he 
knows  he  is  forever  parted  from  Eurydice,  and  will  be  found  in  many 
parts  to  be  the  very  embodiment  of  mental  distraction.”1 

The  program  for  April  25,  1846,  which  included  the  overture 
to  Mendelssohn’s  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  Music,  contains  this 
hint: 


“So  full  of  poetry  is  this  fanciful  composition,  that  if  the  auditor 
will  but  give  a little  scope  to  imagination,  still  keeping  the  incidents 
of  the  play  in  memory,  he  may  almost  fancy  himself  dreaming.”2 

The  first  concert  of  the  fifth  season  on  November  21,  1846, 
included  Spohr’s  Symphony  “Dedication  of  Sounds,  after  the  poem 
by  Carl  Pfeiffer.”  The  program  carried  the  following  note: 

“It  is  the  express  desire  of  the  composer,  that  the  poem  which 
forms  the  subject  of  this  symphony,  should  be  printed  and  distributed 
among  the  auditory,  or  else  recited;  by  a competent  reader,  previous  to 
the  performance  of  the  symphony.  He  considers  a knowledge  of  the 
poem,  the  contents  of  which  he  has  endeavored  to  express  in  sounds, 
necessary  to  the  proper  appreciation  of  the  composition.” 

Then  follow  the  German  words,  together  with  the  English 
translation.3 

The  program  for  the  fourth  concert  of  the  seventeenth  season, 
March  26,  1859,  included  the  “Symphony  in  F sharp  Minor,” 
by  Bristow.  The  help  for  listening  included  bits  of  poetry  sug- 
gested for  each  movement  of  the  symphony.  These  are  quoted  in 
order  to  show  the  emotional  appeal  that  was  made: 

Allegro  Moderato 

1 

My  soul  is  dark — oh!  quickly  string 
The  harp  I yet  can  brook  to  hear 
And  let  thy  gentle  fingers  fling 

1.  Original  program  in  the  files  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  New  York,  for  November 
18.  1843 


2.  Ibid,  for  April  25,  1 846 

3.  Ibid,  for  November  21,  1846 
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Its  melting  murmurs  o’er  mine  ear. 

II  in  this  heart  a hope  be  dear, 

That  sound  shall  charm  it  forth  again: 

If  in  these  eyes  there  lurk  a tear, 

'Twill  flow,  and  cease  to  burn  my  brain. 

But  bid  the  strain  be  wild  and  deep, 

Nor  let  thy  notes  of  joy  be  first; 

I tell  thee,  minstrel,  I must  weep. 

Or  else  this  heaving  heart  will  burst; 

For  it  hath  been  by  sorrow  nursed, 

And  ached  in  sleepless  silence  long; 

And  now  ’tis  doomed  to  know  the  worst, 

And  break  at  once — or  yield  to  song. 

2 

Scherzo  — “The  Butterfly” 

Gay  being,  born  to  flutter  thru’  the  day; 

Sport  in  the  sunshine  of  the  present  hour; 

On  the  sweet  rose  thy  painted  wing  display, 

And  call  the  fragrance  of  the  opening  flower. 

3 

Nocturno  — Calm 

Pure  was  the  temp’rate  air,  and  even  calm 

Perpetual  reign'd,  save  what  the  zephyrs  bland 

Breathed  o’er  the  blue  expanse. 

Thomson’s  “Seasons” 

4 

Finale  — Allegro  con  Fucco  — Anger 

Next  anger  rushed,  his  eyes  on  fire, 

In  lightening  own’d  his  secret  stings, 

In  one  rude  clash  he  struck  the  lyre, 

And  swept  with  hurried  hand  the  strings. 

Collin's  “Ode  on  the  Passions" 1 

Up  to  this  point,  the  survey  of  program  note  material  reveals 
three  types:  one,  merely  the  name  of  the  composition  and  the 
composer:  two,  the  quoting  from  the  score  of  comment  originally 
set  down  by  the  composer:  and  three,  the  giving  of  largely  im- 
aginative help  such  as  a story  or  a bit  of  verse.  The  first  type 
predominated  for  there  was  no  attempt  made  to  provide  comments 
for  every  item  on  the  program.  When  comments  were  included, 
they  were  frequently  preceded  by  a statement  to  the  effect  that 
they  were  intended  to  enhance  the  listener’s  enjoyment.  Such 
comments  appear  to  be  haphazard  and  not  the  result  of  a con- 
certed attempt  to  help  the  listener.  This  may  have  been  due,  of 
course,  to  the  fact  that  all  musical  selections  on  a program  might 
not  have  suggested  detailed  program  notes  to  the  annotators.  The 
fact  that  even  a slight  amount  of  information  about  a composition 

1.  Original  rjnogram  in  the  files  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  New  York,  for  March  26, 
1859 
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was  frequently  not  available  may  also  have  helped  to  curtail  the 
number  and  amount  of  comments. 

As  the  years  passed,  program  notes  on  compositions  became 
more  frequent  and  more  detailed.  By  1876,  practically  every 
number  on  the  program  was  receiving  some  comment.  We  find 
such  things  as  the  first  act  of  “Die  Walkure,”  being  presented 
for  the  first  time  in  America,  with  a synopsis  of  the  act  given  in 
the  program  notes.1  We  find  in  some  of  the  Wagnerian  programs 
an  analysis  of  the  themes,  actual  music  notation,  and  the  action, 
with  libretto  included.  Credit  was  given  to  the  program  maker 
who  was  Mr.  J.  R.  G.  Hazzard.2  In  1883  when  the  Brahms 
“Rhapsody,"  Opus  53  for  alto,  male  chorus,  and  orchestra,  was 
given,  a slip  was  inserted  in  the  regular  program  giving  the  words 
and  an  exposition  of  the  composition.3  By  the  time  the  season  of 
1887  was  reached,  a page  of  notes  was  regularly  included,  contain- 
ing a short  paragraph  on  each  and  every  number  upon  the  program, 
usually  concerning  the  composer.  One  such  note  is  quoted  here: 

“Violin  Concerto:  Anton  Rubinstein,  born  at  Wechwotynez, 
Bessarabia,  November  30,  1830.  Among  the  large  number  of  com- 
positions of  every  description,  from  the  pen  of  this  prolific  and  facile 
composer,  the  violin  concerto  occupies  a prominent  place  on  account 
of  its  condensed  and  pregnant  form,  and  its  original  and  vigorous 
musical  ideas.  As  it  has  not  been  frequently  heard  in  public,  it  may 
be  still  considered  a novelty."4 

By  the  season  of  1891,  the  program  notes  had  grown  fuller 
and  begun  to  include  material  about  the  composition  as  well  as 
the  composer.  On  January  9,  1892,  the  program  cover  contained 
for  the  first  time  the  statement  “analytical  notes  by  Carl  V. 
Lachmuna”;  and  eight  pages  were  devoted  to  the  themes,  music 
notation,  and  formal  analysis  of  the  “Second  Concerto”  of  X. 
Scharwenka.5  . . 

In  1901,  the  program  was  labelled  “synopsis  of  compositions,” 
and  the  notes  supplied  were  even  more  detailed.6  The  develop- 
ment down  to  the  present  day  consists  of  an  expansion  of  this 
program  note  idea.  On  any  recent  program  of  the  Philharmonic 
Symphony  Society,  there  will  be  found  rather  detailed  comment 
on  each  of  the  numbers  to  be  played.  For  example,  on  the  program 
presented  Sunday  afternoon,  January  17,  1932,  Lawrence  Gilman, 
author  of  the  notes  on  the  program,  has  the  following  to  say 

1.  Original  program  in  the  files  of  the  Philharmonic  .Society,  New  York,  for  October  20, 

1 376 

2.  Ibid,  April  24,  1 380 

3.  Ibid,  January  6,  188  3 

4.  Ibid,  November  20.  1 887 

5.  Ibid.  January  9,  1892 

6.  Ibid,  November  16.  1901 
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about  the  “Concerto  Grosso  for  String  Orchestra"  by  George 
Frederick  Handel: 


“Handel  composed  his  'Twelve  Grand  Concertos’  for  strings  (as 
he  called  them)  within  the  space  of  a month  and  a day — between 
September  29  and  October  30,  1739.  They  were  published  for  the 
author  by  Walsh  in  1 740. 

“The  essential  characteristic  of  these  eighteenth-century  ‘con- 
certos'— which  are  so  different  from  what  the  Twentieth  Century 
calls  a ‘concerto’ — is  the  use  of  a small  group  of  solo  instruments 
termed  the  concertino,  in  contrast  with  the  tutti,  or  full  body  of 
instruments,  usually  of  strings  with  accompanying  cembalo  (harpsi- 
chord) . As  a rule  the  concertino  consists  of  two  or  more  instruments. 
Handel  in  his  twelve  concertos  for  strings  wrote  for  a concertino  of 
two  solo  violins  with  ’cello  bass,  playing  in  dialogue  with  the  full 
string  band  and  cembalo.” 

* * * * 

“Romain  Rolland  in  his  compact  and  excellent  book  on  Handel 
calls  attention  to  an  old  picture  in  the  British  Museum  which  gives 
us  a clear  idea  of  the  arrangement  of  the  Handelian  orchestra  (in 
that  instance,  as  used  in  the  performance  of  an  oratorio) . The 

orchestra  was  divided  into  three  sections:  Firstly,  the  concertino, 
comprising  first  and  second  violins  and  ’cello:  secondly,  the  con- 
certo grosso,  comprising  the  instrumental  choir:  thirdly,  the  ripienists 
(or  supplementary  instrumentalists)  strengthening  the  grosso.  ‘The 
picture  shows  Handel  in  the  midst  of  his  musicians,  seated  at  the 
clavier  (a  clavicembalo  with  two  keyboards,  of  which  the  lid  is 
raised)  . At  his  right  are  two  violins  and  ’cello  comprising  the  con- 
certino— directly  under  his  eye.  The  rest  of  the  instrumentalists  are 
behind  him,  out  of  sight  (the  solo  singers  are  on  his  left) . Thus 
his  directions  and  his  glances  would  control  the  concertino,  who 

would  transmit  in  their  turn  the  chief  conductor’s  wishes  to  the 
concerto  grosso,  and  they  in  their  turn  to  the  ripienists. 

The  different  bodies  of  the  Handelian  orchestra  governed  one  another 

with  elasticity,  and  it  was  the  incisive  rhythm  of  the  little  cembalo 

which  put  the  whole  mass  into  motion’.'' 

* * * * 

“The  movements  of  the  G-minor  Concerto  Grosso  are  as  follows: 

“I.  Larghetto  e affettuoso,  G minor,  3-2.  A movement  of 
superbly  Handelian  breadth  and  dignity,  written  chiefly  for  the  full 
body  of  strings,  but  with  contrasting  passages  for  the  concertino. 

"II.  Allegro  ma  non  troppo,  G minor,  4-4.  A four-part  fugue 
on  a subject  with  chromatic  intervals. 

“III.  Musette:  Larghetto,  E-flat  major,  3-4.  The  traditional 
Musette  was  a movement  over  a double  drone-bass;  but  Handel  here 
uses  only  a single  organ-point  (observe  the  ‘scotch-snap’  in  the 
rhythmic  design  of  the  second  section  of  the  movement)  . 

“IV.  Allegro,  G minor,  4-4.  The  first  violin  of  the  concertino 
is  featured. 

“V.  Allegro,  G minor,  3-8.  A movement  devoted  to  three- 
part  contrapuntal  writing. “1 

A program  note  like  this  one  just  quoted  shows  clearly  the 
expansion  which  has  taken  place.  No  longer  must  the  music  be 

1.  Original  program  in  the  files  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  New  York,  for  January  17, 
1932 
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of  a definitely  programmatic  nature  in  order  to  receive  a program 
note.  Material  is  included  which  does  not  directly  refer  to  the 
composition  to  be  played  but  gives  information  of  a general  nature 
which  may  or  may  not  be  valuable  in  itself.  Such  information 
is  sometimes  about  the  composer,  sometimes  about  the  type  of 
composition,  and  sometimes  about  the  instruments  employed. 
Occasionally,  there  are  philosophical  paragraphs  giving  the 
thoughts  aroused  in  the  annotator  through  contemplation  of  the 
composer  or  composition.  It  seems  reasonable  to  say  that  such 
material  may  be  given  to  promote  general  musical  knowledge  and 
not  solely  to  increase  the  enjoyment  of  listening  to  the  specific 
composition.  One  might  dare  also  to  say  that  the  lengthier  note 
may  be  provided  to  enable  the  listener  profitably  to  while  away 
the  intermission  times.  At  any  rate,  general  comment  is  followed 
almost  invariably  by  specific  comment  on  the  composition  to  be 
played.  Whether  or  not  such  all  inclusive  program  notes  are  of 
aid  in  listening  or  of  value  in  themselves  is  not  to  be  answered  in 
this  study.  Program  notes  may  have  value  quite  apart  from  that 
of  affecting  the  listeners’  reaction  to  a specific  musical  selection. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  development  of  more  general  aids 
to  listening  than  those  contained  in  the  program  note  furnished 
at  concerts.  Such  aids  are  to  be  found  in  the  musical  magazines 
which  could  be  obtained  by  anyone  subscribing  for  them. 

Just  prior  to  the  inception  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  in 
New  York  and  coincident  with  its  growth  came  a great  number 
of  musical  magazines  close  together.  A rapid  survey  of  the  most 
important  of  these  will  reveal  their  reasons  for  springing  into  being. 
For  example,  in  the  first  issue  of  the  first  volume  of  the  “American 
Musical  Journal,’’  dated  October  1,  1834,  its  prospectus  is  given 
as  follows: 

"That  a Periodical  Journal  devoted  to  the  dissemination  of 
information,  on  the  subject  of  music,  will  be  a valuable  auxiliary 
to  the  student  who  is  desirous  to  advance  himself  in  his  profession, 
and  the  amateur  who  seeks  to  enlighten  his  judgment  and  improve 
his  taste,  and  by  causing  increased  attention  to  the  subject,  will  exert 
a salutary  influence  in  promoting  the  advance  of  an  art  held  in  such 
high  estimation,  the  experience  of  every  country  and  every  art  seems 
clearly  to  prove. 

“It  is  believed  that  a musical  journal,  if  properly  conducted,  will 
meet  with  the  approval  and  support  of  the  public;  it  is  called  for 
alike  by  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  professor  and  amateur,  and  has 
long  been  a desideratum  that  ought  to  be  supplied. 

“Actuated  by  these  views,  we  now  submit  this  work  to  the 
friends  of  music.  Its  object  is  to  promote  by  every  means  that  ex- 
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perience  may  suggest,  musical  knowledge  and  musical  taste  in  our 
country.”1 

The  material  of  the  magazine  is  made  up  of  biographical 
sketches,  essays,  current  news,  and  criticism.2  There  is  actual 
music  at  the  end  of  each  number,  although  the  publication  of  the 
music  as  a separate  magazine  occurs  toward  the  close  of  the  first 
year.  (1834). 

Another  magazine,  “Musical  Magazine,”  issued  in  1834, 
edited  by  Thomas  Hastings,  suggests  that  it  will  deal  with  music 
from  three  angles:  first,  the  practical,  including  articles  on  vocal 
execution  and  the  abuses  of  sacred  music,  etc.;  second,  theoretical, 
including  material  and  musical  sketches  and  treatment  of  discords; 
and  third,  miscellaneous,  consisting  of  book  reviews,  communica- 
tions, and  news  items.3 

Another  example  is  “The  Musical  Review,”  begun  in  1838. 
with  the  following  foreword: 

‘‘The  Musical  Review  will  embrace  in  its  plan  the  following  sub- 
jects : 

"1.  Essays  on  Musical  Education  with  comparative  views  of  the 
different  methods  of  instruction. 

"2.  Dissertations  on  important  subjects  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  science,  more  directly  speaking — such  as  musical  tempera- 
ment, composition,  acoustics,  etc. 

“3.  History  of  Music  and  Biographical  Sketches  of  eminent  com- 
posers and  performers.  Particular  pains  will  be  taken  to  collect  facts, 
etc.,  illustrative  of  the  history  of  music  in  this  country  from  its 
first  settlement  to  the  present  time. 

”4.  Reviews  and  critical  notices  of  such  works  on  music  as  shall 
be  deemed  worthy  of  attention.  To  this  department  of  the  work  the 
conductors  attach  much  importance,  both  in  its  connection  with  the 
great  design  of  the  journal  and  as  affording  valuable  aid  to  musical 
men,  and  to  parents  and  guardians,  in  the  knowledge  of  collection  of 
musical  publications. 

“5.  Critical  and  impartial  accounts  of  musical  performances  and 
performers. 

“6.  A Register  or  a Chronical  of  musical  transactions,  and  the 
proceedings  of  musical  societies,  at  home  and  abroad. 

“7.  Musical  anecdotes,  etc.”4 

Few  books  supplemented  the  material  furnished  by  the  music 
magazines;  but  in  1834,  there  was  published  by  James  Loring, 
a book  by  William  S.  Porter,  entitled,  “Musical  Cyclopedia; 
or  the  principles  of  music,  considered  as  an  art  and  a science;  em- 
bracing a complete  musical  dictionary,  and  the  outlines  of  a musical 
grammar,  and  of  the  theory  of  sounds  and  laws  of  harmony,  with 
directions  for  the  practice  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  and 

1.  American  Musical  Journal,  New  York,  October  1,  183  4 

2.  Ibid.  January  1,  1835 

3.  Musical  Magazine.  New  York.  October,  1835 

4.  Musical  Review.  New  York.  May  9,  1838 
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a description  of  musical  instruments.”1  It  can  be  seen  from  these 
excerpts  giving  the  policies  of  the  early  musical  periodicals  that 
they  were  designed  to  present  information  about  music  which, 
it  was  hoped,  would  prove  of  value  and  interest  to  anyone  inter- 
ested in  music  in  any  way.  Every  bit  of  musical  information 
was  grist  for  the  editor’s  mill;  and,  in  turning  the  pages  of  these 
periodicals,  one  suspects  that  some  of  the  material  was  put  in  to 
help  fill  up  space.  There  seemed  to  be  a fundamental  assumption 
behind  all  material  given:  that  information  about  music  and 
musicians  was  essential  to  an  appreciation  of  music. 

The  growth  of  musical  organizations  and  aids  to  appreciation 
followed  much  the  same  path  in  other  cities.  In  Boston,  most  of 
the  development  of  music  came  about  through  the  efforts  of 
amateurs.  As  early  as  1840,  there  existed  such  organizations  as 
the  Amateur  Orchestra  and  the  “Social  Glee  Club,”  which  oc- 
casionally gave  public  concerts  for  friends.2  The  Boston  Academy 
of  Music,  which  was  organized  in  1833,  gave  a series  of  public 
concerts  in  the  winter  of  1840-41  at  which  the  symphonies  of 
Beethoven  were  first  heard  in  Boston.3  This  organization  lasted 
until  1847  and  was  followed  by  concerts  given  by  the  Musical 
Fund  Society  and  the  Germania  Orchestra — a band  of  traveling 
musicians  who  appeared  in  New  York  as  well.4  From  this  time 
on,  the  development  of  music  in  Boston  was  rapid.  Opportunities 
multiplied. 

Yet  the  primitive  taste  of  this  early  period  is  indicated  in  a 
bit  of  reminiscence  preserved  by  William  F.  Apthorp  in  his  anno- 
tations for  the  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  of  1896. 

“At  one  of  the  public  afternoon  rehearsals — for  we  had  after- 
noon rehearsals  then,  as  now — all  of  the  seats  on  the  floor  of  the 
music  hall  had  been  taken  up,  and  the  small  audience  occupied  the 
galleries.  There  used  to  be  no  printed  programs  at  these  rehearsals, 
but  Bergmann  (leader  of  the  Germania)  would  announce  the  several 
numbers  Viva  Voce — often  in  the  most  remarkable  English.  One  of 
the  numbers  on  the  occasion  I now  speak  of  was  the  ‘Railway  Gallop’ 

— composer  forgotten — during  the  playing  of  which  a little  mock 
steam  engine  kept  scooting  about  (by  clock  work!)  on  the  floor  of 
the  hall,  with  black  cotton  wool  smoke  coming  out  of  the  funnel. 

Queer  were  the  concerts  of  this  early  period.”5 

There  was  even  record  of  a duet  for  mouth  harmonica  and 
the  great  organ.6  However,  most  of  the  concerts  consisted  of 
overtures,  arias,  ballads,  flute  fantasies,  piano,  ’cello,  duets,  trom- 

1.  American  Musical  Journal,  New  York,  January  1,  183  5 

2.  Howe,  M.  A.  De  Wolfe:  “The  Boston  Symphony,”  page  3 

3.  Ibid,  page  3 

4.  Ibid,  page  4 

5.  Ibid,  page  4 

6.  Ibid,  page  5 
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bone  obligatos,  and  other  numbers  designed  to  show  off  the 
performer  as  well  as  to  reproduce  music. 

Boston  was  dependent  after  the  Civil  War  for  its  concerts  upon 
the  Harvard  Musical  Association  and  concerts  by  the  visiting 
Theodore  Thomas  orchestra  from  New  York.  Eventually,  how- 
ever, in  1881,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  as  we  know  it 
today,  was  formed.1 

Again  the  problem  of  help  for  the  listener  becomes  a duplica- 
tion of  the  Philharmonic  programs  in  New  York.  The  first 
program  consisted  merely  of  a single  sheet  of  paper  with  the  items 
on  the  program.2  On  the  back  of  the  third  program  under  date  of 
November  5,  1881,  appeared  the  words  in  Italian  for  one  of  the 
arias  and  words  in  French  for  another  of  the  vocal  numbers  on 
the  program.3  From  then  on  the  program  notes  were  uneven  as 
was  true  in  New  York.  Not  every  item  on  the  program  was 
annotated,  and  no  rules  seemed  to  be  followed  in  those  items 
which  were.  Occasionally,  there  were  such  things  as  the  words 
in  English  which  inspired  Liszt  to  write  “Les  Preludes.”4  Such 
notes  as  “for  violin  solo  and  orchestra— solo  played  by  all  the 
first  violins.”5  or  “the  mood  and  meaning  of  the  Lenore  Symphony 
(Raff)  will  be  better  understood  from  the  following  extracts, 
translated  from  the  Burger  Ballad.”6  In  short,  no  attempt  was 
made  to  be  consistent  in  the  material  provided  for  the  guidance 
of  the  listener.  As  suggested  previously,  this  may  have  been  due 
to  the  fact  that  material  may  not  have  been  available  or  the  fact 
that  every  musical  composition  may  not  have  suggested  notes  to  the 
annotators. 

By  1888,  we  find  the  tendency  toward  longer  notes  and  the 
giving  of  credit  to  G.  H.  W.  (George  H.  Wilson7).  By  1889,  the 
program  notes  have  become  books  of  thirty-four  pages  with  ad- 
vertisements of  all  kinds  and  full  notes  on  every  number  by 
George  H.  Wilson.  The  notes  were  labelled  on  the  outside  of 
the  program  “historical  — analytical.”8  In  1893,  William  F. 
Apthorp  took  over  the  work  of  providing  notes;  and  there  was 

1.  Howe.  M.  A.  De  Wolfe:  "The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,”  Chapter  II 

2.  Ibid,  page  34 

3.  Original  program  in  the  files  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Society  for  November  5,  1881 

4.  Ibid,  December  10.  188  1 

5.  Ibid,  April  14,  1882 

6.  Ibid,  January  12.  1883 

7.  Ibid,  April  10.  1888 

8.  Ib;d.  October  13.  1888 
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also  included  in  the  program  book,  under  the  general  title  of 
“‘Entre  Acte,”  general  articles  which  gave  a detailed  analysis  of 
symphonic  form,  and  such  sketches  as  “The  Tenor  at  his  Zenith.”1 
From  that  time  down  to  the  present  day,  the  program  notes  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  have  been  noted  for  their  fullness 
as  well  as  authenticity. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  in  conjunction  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  programs,  lectures  were  and  are  frequently  given  a 
day  or  so  before  a concert  and  the  music  itself  made  available  to  the 
public  a week  before  the  concert.  To  show  the  trend  of  the 
Boston  Symphony’s  program  notes,  the  following,  by  Philip 
Hale,  is  quoted  from  the  program  issued  for  the  concert  of  Friday 
and  Saturday,  April  24  and  25,  1931.  The  composition  dis- 
cussed is  Griffes:  “The  Pleasure  Dome  of  Kubla  Khan:” 

“This  symphonic  poem,  suggested  by  Coleridge’s  ‘Kubla  Khan’, 
was  composed  and  revised  in  1916.  It  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Monteux,  conductor, 
on  November  28,  1919.  The  composer  was  in  the  audience.  There 
was  a second  performance  by  this  orchestra  in  Boston  on  December  31, 
1920.  Griffes  gave  the  following  information  for  the  Programme 
Book  of  November  28,  29,  1919: 

“ ‘The  instruments  called  for  are  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable 
with  piccolo)  , two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet, 
three  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass 
tuba,  kettle-drums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  tambourine,  tam-tam,  celesta, 
pianoforte,  two  harps,  and  strings. 

“ ‘I  have  taken  as  a basis  for  my  work  those  lines  of  Coleridge’s 
poem  describing  the  “stately  pleasure  dome,”  the  “sunny  pleasure- 
dome  with  caves  of  ice,”  the  “miracle  of  rare  device.”  Therefore  I 
call  the  work  “The  Pleasure  Dome  of  Kubla  Khan”  rather  than 
“Kubla  Khan.”  These  lines  include  1 to  1 1 and  32  to  38.  It  might 
be  well  to  quote  in  the  programme  book  some  of  the  lines — at  least 
the  last  six. 

“In  Xanadu  did  Kubla  Khan 
A stately  pleasure  dome  decree: 

Where  Alph,  the  sacred  river,  ran 
Through  caverns  measureless  to  man 
Down  to  a sunless  sea. 

So  twice  five  miles  of  fertile  ground 
With  walls  and  towers  were  girdled  round: 

And  there  were  gardens  bright  with  sinuous  rills 
Where  blossomed  many  an  incense-bearing  tree; 

And  here  were  forests  ancient  as  the  hills. 

Enfolding  sunny  spots  of  greenery. 

The  shadow  of  the  dome  of  pleasure 
Floated  midway  on  the  waves; 

Where  was  heard  the  mingled  measure 
From  the  fountain  and  the  caves. 

It  was  a miracle  of  rare  device, 

A sunny  pleasure-dome  with  caves  of  ice!” 

1.  Original  program  in  the  files  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Society  for  January  16,  1893 
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" ‘As  to  argument,  I have  given  my  imagination  free  rein  in  the 
description  of  the  strange  palace  as  well  as  of  purely  imaginary 
revelry  which  might  take  place  there.  The  vague,  foggy  beginning 
suggests  the  sacred  river,  running  “through  caverns  measureless  to  man 
down  to  a sunless  sea.”  Then  gradually  rise  the  outlines  of  the 
palace,  “with  walls  and  towers  girdled  round.”  The  gardens  with 
fountains  and  “sunny  spots  of  greenery”  are  next  suggested.  From 
inside  come  sounds  of  dancing  and  revelry  which  increase  to  a wild 
climax  and  then  suddenly  break  off.  There  is  a return  to  the  original 
mood  suggesting  the  sacred  river  and  the  “caves  of  ice.”  ’ 

* * * * 

“Griffes  studied  the  pianoforte  with  Mary  S.  Broughton  of 
Elmira.  Having  been  graduated  from  The  Elmira  Academy,  he  went 
to  Berlin,  where  he  studied  four  years:  pianoforte  with  Ernest 
Jedliczka  and  Gottfried  Galston;  composition  with  Philipp  Rufer 
and  Engelbert  Humperdinck.  He  gave  private  lessons  in  Berlin.  Re- 
turning to  the  United  States,  he  became  in  1907  the  teacher  of  music 
at  the  Hackley  School  for  Boys  at  Tarrytown,  and  he  gave  private 
lessons  in  New  York. 

“When  he  came  to  Boston  for  the  rehearsal  of  ‘Kubla  Khan’,  he 
was  a sick  man.  He  had  overworked.  As  he  could  not  afford  to  have 
the  orchestral  parts  written  by  a copyist,  he  made  them  himself  at 
night  and  attended  to  his  school  duties  by  day.  This  labor  was 
largely  responsible  for  his  death  from  pneumonia. 

"It  is  said  that  he  drew  well  with  pen  and  ink:  that  he  had  ‘a 
talent  for  water-color  landscapes’ : that  later  in  his  all  too  short  life 
he  worked  in  etchings.  It  was  at  the  Elmira  School  that  he  decided 
to  be  a musician:  at  first  a concert  pianist,  studying  with  Humper- 
dinck, he  turned  to  composition. 

“ 'His  works  fall  into  three  distinct  periods.  First,  the  student 
period,  when  he  was  definitely  under  the  influence  of  his  German 
teachers.  In  his  second  style  he  leaned  toward  the  Frenchman,  and 
also  showed  his  fondness  for  the  Russian  Orientalism  that  was  to 
appear  as  the  mysticism  of  his  later  works.  . . . The  third 

period  shows  his  modern  trend:  a grasping  for  something  less  rigid 
than  the  tempered  scale,  a medium  to  sound  the  overtones  he  wanted 
us  to  hear’.  (From  Howard:  “Our  American  Music”). 

“ 'Cut  is  the  branch  that  might  have  grown  full  straight, 

And  burned  is  Apollo's  laurel  bough’.’’ 

Then  follow  several  paragraphs  giving  a list  of  Griffes’  com- 
positions, together  with  dates  of  Boston  performances  of  his  works, 
also  a note  by  Frederick  Stock  of  the  Chicago  Symphony  suggesting 
why  the  original  score  was  revised. 

In  the  field  of  magazine  literature  and  guidance,  the  story  is 
much  the  same  as  that  of  the  situation  in  New  York.  Boston, 
however,  undoubtedly  profited  by  many  of  the  experiences  under- 
gone by  the  earlier  magazines  in  New  York.  The  Boston  publi- 
cations were  fewer  in  number  and,  as  a general  thing,  each  existed 
for  a longer  period  of  time  than  did  many  of  the  New  York 
periodicals. 

One  of  the  outstanding  musical  magazines  which  was  pub- 
lished for  thirty  years  was  Dwight’s  “Journal  of  Music,  a paper 
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of  art  and  literature.”  Publication  was  begun  in  Boston  on 
Saturday,  April  10,  1852.  The  prospectus  shows  again  the 
struggles  for  information  about  music  and  the  desire  to  make 
this  information  known  to  listeners. 

"Its  contents  will  relate  mainly  to  the  art  of  Music,  but  with 
occasional  glances  at  the  whole  world  of  art  and  of  polite  literature, 
indeed  at  everything  pertaining  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Beautiful; 
including  from  time  to  time: 

"1.  Critical  reviews  of  Concerts,  Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely 
analyses  of  the  notable  works  performed,  accounts  of  their  composers, 
etc. 

"2,  Notices  of  new  music  published  at  home  and  abroad. 

"3.  A summary  of  the  significant  Musical  News  from  all  parts, 
gathered  from  English,  German,  French,  as  well  as  American  papers. 

"4,  Correspondence  for  musical  persons  and  places. 

"5.  Essays  on  musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  composi- 
tions, instruments,  theories;  on  musical  education;  on  Music  notices, 
moral,  social,  and  religious  bearings;  on  Music  in  the  Church,  the 
Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and  the  Street;  etc. 

"6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and  French  writers  upon 
Music  and  Art. 

"7.  Occasional  notices  of  Sculpture,  Painting,  Architecture, 
Poetry,  Aesthetic  Books,  the  Drama,  etc. 

"8.  Original  and  selected  Poems,  short  Tales,  Anecdotes,  etc. 

"A  brief  space  also  will  be  devoted  to  Advertisements  of  articles 
and  occupations,  literary  or  artistic. 

"All  communications,  relating  to  the  business  or  contents  of  the 
paper,  should  be  addressed  (postpaid)  to  J.  S.  Dwight,  Editor  and 
Proprietor.”1 

In  the  first  editorial,  which  is  called  the  introductory,  the 
following  words  are  illuminating: 

without  being  in  any  sense  a thoroughly  educated 
musician,  either  in  theory  or  practice,  we  have  found  ourselves,  as 
long  as  we  could  remember,  full  of  the  appeal  which  this  most 
mystical  and  yet  most  human  Art,  (so  perfectly  intelligible  to  feeling 
if  not;  to  the  understanding)  , has  never  ceased  to  make  to  us.  From 
childhood,  there  was  an  intense  interest  and  charm  to  us  in  all  things 
musical ; the  rudest  instrument  and  most  hackneyed  player  thereof 
seemed  invested  with  a certain  halo,  and  saving  grace,  as  it  were,  from 
higher,  purer,  and  more  genial  atmosphere  than  this  of  our  cold, 
selfish,  humdrum  world.  We  could  not  sport  with  this,  and  throw 
it  down  like  common  recreations.  It  spoke  a serious  language  to  us, 
and  seemed  to  challenge  study  of  its  strange,  important  meanings,  like 
some  central  oracle  of  oldest  and  still  newest  wisdom.  And  this  at 
a time  when  the  actual  world  of  music  lay  in  the  main  remote  from 
us,  shooting  only  new  and  then  some  stray  vibrations  over  into 
this  Western  hemisphere.  . . . Our  motive,  then,  for  publish- 

ing a Musical  Journal,  lies  in  the  fact  that  Music  has  made  such  rapid 
progress  here  within  the  last  fifteen,  and  even  the  last  ten  years. 

Think  of  fifteen  hundred  people,  listening  every  week  to 
orchestral  rehearsals  of  the  great  symphonies  and  overtures!  Think  of 
those  August  'Conventions’  when  thousands  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  spend  whole  weeks  together  in  lessons  and  rehearsals  of 
great  choral  and  Oratorio  music!  . . . All  this  requires  an 

organ,  a regular  bulletin  of  progress;  something  to  represent  the  move- 
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ment,  and  at  the  same  time  help  to  guide  it  to  the  true  end.  Very 
confused,  crude,  heterogeneous  is  this  sudden  musical  activity  in  a 
young,  utilitarian  people.  A thousand  specious  fashions  too  success- 
fully dispute  the  place  of  true  Art  in  the  favor  of  each  little  public. 

It  needs  a faithful,  severe,  friendly  voice  to  point  out  steadfastly 
the  models  of  the  True,  the  even  Beautiful,  the  Divine.”1 

This  magazine  is  extremely’  interesting,  and  in  leafing  through 
its  pages,  one  finds  many  illuminating  articles.  One  which  throws 
a great  deal  of  light  on  the  attempts  to  encourage  appreciation  is 
a news  article  quoted  from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  in 
1852: 

“William  Henry  Fry,  esq.,  proposes  a course  of  lectures  upon  the 
Science  and  Art  of  Music  and  upon  the  most  colossal  scale.  Yet  im- 
posing as  is  his  programme,  it  does  not  seem  to  us  impossible,  and 
of  the  very  great  benefit  and  actual  necessity  of  such  an  undertaking 
there  is  no  doubt.  Mr.  Fry’s  proposition  is  nothing  less  than  to  give 
a general,  and,  to  a fair  extent,  adequate  composition,  including,  its 
scientific  relations,  its  history,  its  ethics,  and  its  aesthetics. 

“To  accomplish  this  design,  which  implies  extensive  illustration, 
the  following  essentials  are  named:  a corps  of  principal  Italian  vocal- 
ists: a grand  chorus  of  one  hundred  singers:  an  orchestra  of  eighty 
performers,  a military  band  of  fifty  performers. 

“Lectures  of  this  scope  are  clearly  not  matters  to  be  lightly  under- 
taken and  executed,  and  ample  time  is  allowed  for  preparation,  be- 
cause negotiations  must  be  commenced  with  artists.  Ten  lectures 
are  proposed,  at  five  dollars  for  the  course,  and  ten  thousand  dollars 
is  the  estimated  whole  expense.  The  proposal  has  a lordly  air,  and 
it  promises  such  real  advantages  to  the  many  who  love  music  and 
yet  know  nothing  about  it,  that  we  shall  hope  for  its  entire  suc- 
cess.”2 

Under  date  of  July  24,  3 85  2,  in  the  sixteenth  number  of 
volume  one,  Dwight  publishes  a complete  prospectus  of  the  Fry 
lectures.  This  is  especially  valuable  in  indicating  the  type  of 
material  thought  necessary  for  the  listener  by  the  informant  work- 
ing in  music  appreciation: 

“1.  Introduction  to  the  general  subject — music.  Musical  sounds; 
definition  and  characteristic.  Music  as  a language.  Its  history;  its 
universality.  Formation  of  sounds.  Exemplifications,  vocal  and  in- 
strumental. 

“2.  Acoustics.  Music  as  a science  at  different  periods  and  among 
different  nations.  Melody  and  harmony.  Examples  of  curious  music 
— the  ancient  and  rude.  The  earliest  written  choruses.  Performance 
of  some  remarkable  ones  by  the  grand  chorus.  Simple  and  scientific 
music;  the  popular  and  the  true  meaning  of  these  epithets,  discussed 
and  illustrated. 

“3.  The  Voice.  Intonation  in  speaking  and  singing  distinguished. 

The  different  qualities  and  capacities  of  the  masculine  and  feminine 
voice.  Exemplifications  by  the  principal  vocalists  and  the  chorus. 
Method  and  style.  Sources  of  expression. 

“4.  The  Ballad — sentimental  and  descriptive  music.  Its  varia- 
tions among  different  nations.  National  songs,  their  distinctive  fea- 

1.  Dwight’s  Journal  of  Music,  Boston,  April  10,  185  2 
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tures,  poetical  and  musical.  Vocal  illustrations  with  and  without 
accompaniment. 

"5.  The  Orchestra.  All  the  instruments  explained;  their  past  and 
present  treatment  by  composers  practically  demonstrated  by  the  great 
orchestra.  Sinfonia  and  overture.  Military  music.  Illustrations  by 
the  military  band. 

"6.  Church,  Oratorio,  and  Chamber  Music.  Subjects,  meanings 
and  aims  of  the  several  species.  The  organ,  piano,  harp,  and  guitar. 

Styles  of  different  composers — performance  of  selections  from  each, 
choruses  and  great  works. 

“7.  Nature  and  progress  of  Musical  Ideas.  Similarities  in  the 
melodic  phraseology  of  different  composers — how  far  referable  to  the 
nature  of  the  art.  Improvements  in  Orchestration,  and  the  general 
scope  of  Music.  Exposition  of  the  different  schools  of  Music,  ex- 
emplified in  the  compositions  of  old  and  modern  masters.  Palestrina, 
Jomelli,  Purcel,  Gluck,  Handel,  Puccini,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
Rossini,  and  others.  The  difference  between  formal  and  inspired 
music. 

“8.  The  Lyrical  Drama.  Origin  of  the  opera.  Its  progress  and 
peculiarities  on  the  Italian,  German,  French,  and  English  stage. 
Defects  and  merits  of  the  Opera  in  general,  as  an  exponent  of 
dramatic  character,  passion  and  action.  Selections  from  various  operas 
illustrative  of  these  topics. 

“9.  The  Lyrical  Drama  continued.  Considerations  of  the  fitness 
of  the  English  language  for  dramatic  music.  Exemplifications  in  recita- 
tives, arias,  etc.  The  ballet,  its  characteristics.  Orchestral  illustrations 
of  them.  General  considerations  of  the  proprieties  of  the  lyrical 
stage.  Its  traditions,  requisite  reforms,  capabilities  and  influences. 

"10.  The  connection  between  literature  and  oratory  and  music. 
Music  as  a part  of  a collegiate  education.  The  national  defects  of 
intonation  and  pronunciation.  The  connection  between  music  and  its 
public  diffusion  with  the  national  taste  in  other  arts.  Its  connection 
with  health  and  morals: — the  family  circle  and  society.  The  dignities 
and  shames  of  art.  The  actual  relation  of  the  artist  to  private  and 
public  life.  His  rights  under  American  Institutions  contrasted  with 
his  disparagement  under  the  ancient  and  feudal  system.  American 
music.  The  Artistic  Future.”1 

It  can  be  seen  that  the  development  of  the  program  note  has 
been  dependent  upon  two  successive  movements:  namely,  the 
development  of  opportunities  for  listening  evident  in  the  growth 
of  organizations  to  provide  music,  and  the  growth  of  the  move- 
ment designed  to  prepare  people  for  listening,  which  we  have 
termed  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  other  countries — music  appre- 
ciation. This  movement  to  prepare  people  for  listening  developed 
first,  in  connection  with  the  organizations  expressly  designed  to 
furnish  music  at  a price  and  consisted  of  notes  given  to  the  listener 
a few  moments  before  the  concert.  The  second  development  in 
appreciation  has  been  the  giving  of  lectures  by  professors  of  music 
upon  any  and  all  subjects,  directly,  or  indirectly  related  to  music. 
Such  a type  of  activity  is  illustrated  by  the  Fry  lectures  already 
referred  to,  or  in  more  recent  years,  the  lectures  on  Wagner  and 
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Wagnerian  opera  which  Dr.  Walter  Damrosch  has  given.  Third, 
there  has  been  the  growth  of  the  publication  of  a tremendous 
amount  of  literature  in  magazines  such  as  have  already  been  referred 
to.  Fourth,  a huge  number  of  books  on  every  conceivable  phase 
of  music  has  been  published.  Some  of  these  books  consist  merely  of 
program  notes  gathered  together  in  book  form,  such  as  Upton’s 
"Standard  Concert  Guide,”  or  the  books  of  an  essay-type,  such  as 
Calvocoressi's  “Musical  Taste  and  How  to  Form  it.”  Fifth,  a 
tremendous  development  of  so-called  music  appreciation  in  the 
public  schools  in  the  United  States  has  taken  place. 

The  school  development  ought  to  be  considered  somewhat  in 
detail.  The  conception  of  teaching  music  appreciation  was  first 
brought  forward  by  W.  S.  B.  Mathews  in  his  book  “How  to 
Understand  Music”  in  1888.  He  did  not  use  the  word  apprecia- 
tion but  indicated  that  he  wanted  to  “bring  the  pupils  to  music.”1 
Inasmuch  as  his  illustrations  were  all  given  from  the  piano,  his 
work  was  directed  more  to  the  piano  student  and  with  no  thought 
of  the  vast  movement  which  was  later  to  develop. 

In  a paper,  “How  to  Establish  Good  Musical  Standards  in 
Public  School  Music,”  given  by  Miss  Anna  Birchard  of  Anderson, 
Indiana,  before  the  1897  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Music 
Education  of  the  National  Education  Association,  the  following 
mention  of  appreciation  is  made: 

“Then  let  the  songs  that  the  child  hears  be  carefully  chosen  and 
correctly  rendered  in  tone  and  expression,  and  thus  help  in  forming 
high  ideals,  and  lay  a foundation  for  future  appreciation  of  good 
music."2 

As  can  be  seen,  the  approach  was  entirely  through  singing  and 
the  song. 

One  of  the  first  developments  in  the  schools  of  this  country 
was  the  discovery  by  Mrs.  Frances  E.  Clark  in  1909  that  phono- 
graph records  of  beautiful  music  might  be  taken  into  class  rooms 
and  actually  used  as  teaching  factors.  In  the  spring  of  1910,  Miss 
Kathryn  Stone  of  Los  Angeles  also  began  this  work,  after  having 
seen  and  conferred  with  Mrs.  Clark.  Mr.  Thaddeus  P.  Giddings 
in  Minneapolis  heard  of  Mrs.  Clark’s  work  and  started  it  there. 
In  the  spring  of  1911,  the  A’ictor  Talking  Machine  Company 
secured  Mrs.  Clark  as  director  of  the  Educational  Department:  and 
the  work  of  this  division  of  the  Victor  Talking  Machine  Com- 
pany is  now  widely  known. 

1.  Mathews,  W.S.B.:  “How  to  Understand  Music,"  1888 

2.  Proceedings  of  the  Music  Department,  National  Education  Association.  Milwaukee  Meeting, 

1 897,  page  22 
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As  the  phonograph  developed  and  the  player-piano  became 
a reality,  the  spread  of  the  music  appreciation  movement,  or  listen- 
ing movement  in  the  schools,  became  phenomenal.  Mr.  Osbourne 
McConathy,  in  his  paper,  “High  School  Music,”  delivered  before 
the  third  Music  Supervisors’  National  Conference  at  Cincinnati, 
May  3-6,  1910,  said: 

“In  addition  to  chorus  singing,  we  believe  in  giving  the  students 
an  opportunity  to  hear  vocal  and  instrumental  music  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. We  believe  in  discussing  interesting  musical  topics  and  in  plan- 
ning the  work  of  the  period  so  as  to  consider  the  lives  and  works 
of  the  great  masters,  with  illustrations  by  the  class  and  such  soloists 
as  we  can  secure.  We  believe  in  discussing,  the  live  musical  topics 
of  the  day.  We  believe  in  the  use  of  the  mechanical  piano  player  in 
familiarizing  the  students  with  some  of  the  great  orchestral  works  or 
other  compositions  which  otherwise  they  could  not  hear. 

The  course  is  essentially  a training  in  listening  to  music.  The  in- 
structor spends  most  of  the  period  in  playing  for  the  students, 
pointing  out  those  features  in  the  composition  played  which  illustrate 
the  topic  to  be  developed.  . . . Great  art  works  which  clearly 

exemplify  the  different  forms  are  heard  again  and  again,  the  instruc- 
tor calling  attention  to  their  structural  elements.’’1 

Mention  is  also  made  of  biographical  and  historical  material 
to  be  studied  in  order  to  make  the  student  more  intelligent  while 
listening  to  music. 

In  the  “Report  of  the  High  School  Committee,”  Will  Earhart, 
chairman,  at  the  Music  Supervisors’  National  Conference  at  St. 
Louis  in  1912,  the  following  was  suggested  for  a course  in  Music 
Appreciation: 

“This  study  should  be  added  to  the  singing  of  choruses  and 
part-songs,  now  to  be  systematically  chosen  from  the  greater  com- 
posers, and  to  the  hearing  of  solo  songs  and  instrumental  composi- 
tions similarly  chosen,  analysis  of  the  form  and  content  of  these 
compositions,  together  with  contributory  study  of  musical  history, 
biography,  form  and  forms,  and  thorough  investigation  of  the  ele- 
ments and  laws  of  musical  beauty.”2 

The  growth  of  the  listening  movement  is  still  further  em- 
phasized in  the  following,  taken  from  “Music  For  Every  Man” 
by  Willys  Peck  Kent,  delivered  before  the  Music  Supervisors’ 
National  Conference  at  Pittsburgh  in  1915: 

“But  now  come  the  Phonograph  and  the  Player  Piano  and  with 
them  the  possibility  of  the  best  in  music  for  every  man;  and  also  a 
possibility  for  the  very  worst.  I am  convinced  that  anyone  hearing 
both  good  and  bad  music  will  eventually  choose  the  good,  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  school  to  see  to  it  that  our  young  people  become 
acquainted  with  music  which  is  the  equal  of  the  art  and  the  litera- 
ture which  we  present  to  them.  The  time  is  surely  not  far  away 

1.  Journal  of  Proceedings,  Music  Supervisors’  National  Conference,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1910, 
page  70 

2.  Journal  of  Proceedings,  Music  Supervisors’  National  Conference,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1912, 
page  60 
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when  the  mechanical  producers  of  music  will  be  considered  as  essen- 
tial a part  of  the  school  equipment  as  are  fine  pictures  on  the  wall 
and  the  good  books  in  the  library,  and  the  study  of  music  will  rank 
with  the  study  of  literature.  ...  Of  course  all  music  is  heard 
by  the  ears  but  appreciated  by  the  mind.”1 

By  1919,  the  listening  movement  had  spread  so  in  the  educa- 
tional system  that  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the 
Music  Appreciation  Section  of  the  Music  Supervisors’  National 
Conference  at  their  St.  Louis  meeting: 

“Music  appreciation  in  the  school  room  is  of  supreme  importance. 

It  begets  an  interest  that  reaches-  the  whole  community.  It  is  the 
most  simple,  direct,  and  certain  means  of  elevating  musical  taste. 

It  affects  every  supervisor.  Finally,  owing  to  its  broad  significance, 
this  section  of  the  M.  S.  N.  C.  asks  that  Music  Appreciation,  con- 
sidered as  a standard  subject  in  the  school  curriculum,  be  given  a 
place  on  a general  program  at  the  next  conference  with  time  for 
discussion.”2 

The  point  of  view  as  to  the  type  of  help  to  be  provided  the 
listener  in  the  schools  is  clearly  given  in  the  following  quotation, 
taken  from  an  address  by  Mabelle  Glenn,  delivered  at  the  Music 
Supervisors’  National  Conference  at  Philadelphia  in  1920: 

"After  the  supervisor  has  outlined  the  work  carefully,  she  should 
prepare  bulletins  which  contain  the  information  she  desires  to  have 
reach  the  child  with  the  music.  She  must  dress  that  information  in 
a style  and  vocabulary  suited  to  the  class  for  which  it  is  prepared. 

I recommend  that  this  material  be  sent  in  well-typed  copy  to  the 
grade  teacher,  and  unless  one  is  sure  one’s  teachers  can  add  by  per- 
sonal remarks,  I should  suggest  that  they  be  read  plainly  to  the 
classes.  A list  of  questions  should  accompany  each  bulletin,  these 
questions  to  be  asked  after  the  selection  has  been  played  once  or 
several  times,  according  to  directions.  All  the  time  we  must  impress 
our  teachers  that  it  is  the  music  we  are  studying,  and  not  the  facts 
about  the  music.”3 

The  schools  definitely  linked  their  listening  activities  with 
professional  orchestras  very  early.  The  work  of  Mrs.  Agnes  Moore 
Fryberger  in  connection  with  the  Minneapolis  Orchestra,  of  Miss 
Mabelle  Glenn  in  connection  with  the  Kansas  City  Orchestra, 
and  of  Miss  Edith  Rhetts  in  connection  with  the  Detroit  Orchestra, 
is  now  widely  known. 

Then  came  the  books  supplying  the  background  information 
for  use  in  the  listening  lesson,  similar  to  the  program  notes  and 
books  furnished  by  the  professional  orchestras.  Foremost  among 
such  volumes  should  be  mentioned  “What  We  Hear  in  Music," 
by  Anne  Shaw  Faulkner,  published  by  the  Victor  Talking  Machine 
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Company  as  early  as  1913;  "Listening  Lessons  in  Music"  by  Mrs. 
Agnes  Moore  Fryberger,  published  in  1916;  and  "Music  Appre- 
ciation for  Children,”  issued  by  the  Victor  Talking  Machine 
Company  in  1923.  That  these  three  books  have  proved  popular 
is  evident  by  the  fact  that  all  of  them  have  gone  through  revised 
editions,  as  recently  as  1930  in  the  case  of  "Music  Appreciation 
for  Children."  The  following  is  quoted  from  "What  We  Hear 
in  Music"  to  show  the  type  of  help  that  has  been  provided  for 
the  listener  to  music,  especially  recorded  phonograph  material  such 
as  issued  by  the  phonograph  companies: 

'Si  ridesti  il  Leon  di  Castiglia'  from  'Ernani’. 

"Act  III  of  Verdi's  early  opera,  founded  upon  Victor  Hugo’s 
drama  'Hernani'.  takes  place  in  the  crypt  of  the  Cathedral  of  Aix  la 
Chapelle.  The  King,  Carlos,  knowing  that  his  life  is  in  danger,  has 
hidden  himself  in  the  tomb  of  his  ancestor,  Charlemagne.  He  over- 
hears the  plotting  of  Ernani  and  his  other  enemies,  who  are  conspiring 
to  take  his  life  and  who  sing  this  chorus. 

"At  this  dramatic  moment  the  booming  of  cannon  announces 
that  Carlos  has  been  proclaimed  Emperor.  He  comes  forth,  surprises 
the  conspirators  and  condemns  them  to  death.  The  life  of  Ernani 
is  spared  by  the  pleading  of  Elvira  and  the  Emperor  unites  them  in 
marriage.  The  act  concludes  with  the  brilliant  concerted  number, 

O Scmmo  Carlo  (Oh,  Noble  Carlos).”1 

While  the  efforts  to  reach  the  people  connected  with  the  schools 
were  going  forward,  there  were  also  attempts  made  to  reach  the 
general  public.  In  1907,  Harper  and  Brothers  published  Lawrence 
Gilman’s  "Stories  of  Symphonic  Music,"  and  in  1908  the  A.  C. 
McClurg  Company  brought  out  George  P.  Upton’s  "Standard 
Concert  Guide”  which  was  really  a compiled  version  of  earlier 
notes  on  specific  musical  compositions.  Still  earlier,  in  1897,  the 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  had  published  Philip  H.  Goepp’s 
volumes  entitled  "Symphonies  and  Their  Meaning,"  and  in  1896 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons  had  published  H.  E.  Krehbiel’s  "How 
to  Listen  to  Music.”  It  would  be  impossible  to  mention  all  such 
publications,  but  in  order  to  show  the  extent  of  this  type  of 
material  that  has  been  made  available,  the  following  list  (is 
presented : 

Surette  and  Mason:  “The  Appreciation  of  Music”,  1907 

Mason:  "Guide  to  Music”,  1909 

Scholes  "The  Listener's  History  of  Music”,  1923 

Parry:  “Evolution  of  the  Art  of  Music”,  1923 

Brenner:  "Messages  of  Music”,  1923 

Mason:  “From  Song  to  Symphony”,  1924 

Sdholes:  “Listener’s  History  of  Music”,  1925 

Hamilton  “Epochs  in  Musical  Progress”,  1926 

Cross:  "Music  Stories  For  Boys  and  Girls”,  1926 

1.  Faulkner,  Anne  Shaw:  “What  We  Hear  in  Music”,  1928,  page  560 
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Erb:  “Music  Appreciation  For  the  Student”,  1926 
Welch:  “The  Appreciation  of  Music”,  1927 

Newmarch:  “The  Concert-Goer’s  Library  of  Descriptive  Notes”,  1928 
Goetschius:  “Masters  of  the  Symphony”,  1929 
Parkhurst:  “The  Anatomy  of  Music”,  1930 
Downes:  "Symphonic  Broadcasts”,  193'2 

The  following  passage  is  worth  quoting  from  one  of  the 
books  listed,  “Messages  of  Music,”  in  order  to  show  the  lengths  to 
which  the  giving  of  help  to  music  listeners  have  been  carried.  In  the 
foreword,  Mr.  Brenner  says: 

“The  purpose  of  the  book  is  directed  chiefly  to  the  musical 
education  of  those  who  listen  to  music.  . . . The  following 
pages  . . . give  in  popular  story  form,  couched  in  simple 
language,  the  ‘stories’  of  the  more  familiar  among  the  higher  class 
compositions,  presenting  the  idea  of  the  composer  as  a short  poem  in 
the  dress  of  prose.  . . . The  pictures  we  present  are  meant 

only  as  aids  to  unravel  in  some  pleasant  manner  the  moods  contained 
in  the  music.  ...  In  general  the  stories  should  not  be  read 
while  the  music  is  heard,  but  rather  perused  and  digested  before- 
hand, together  with  the  appended  notes,  so  that  one  may'  sit  leisurely 
and  listen  thoughtfully,  without  undue  encumbrance  of  the  written 
word.”1 

In  order  to  illustrate  this  type  of  help,  the  following  ‘story’ 
is  quoted  in  full.  It  is  entitled  “The  Conversation  of  the  Flowers” 
and  is  to  be  read  before  listening  to  Dvorak’s  “Humoresque.” 

’What  a pity  flowers  can  utter  no  sound!  A singing  rose,  a 
whispering  violet,  a murmuring  honeysuckle, — oh,  what  a rare  and 
exquisite  miracle  would  these  be!’- — H.  W.  Beecher. 

“Deep  within  a woodland  dell  there  grew  some  most"  beautiful 
flowers,  side  by  side.  Here  was  a bed  of  sweet-smelling  violets,  there 
a group  of  pinks,  while  not  far  away  a solitary  stalk  of  daisies  lifted 
its  head  from  amongst  the  waving  blades  of  grass.  A little  breeze 
came  along  and,  as  it  gently  swayed  the  bed  of  violets,  played  a most 
delightful  melody — a melody  that  seemed  to  dart  from  one  violet 
to  another,  as  if  the  tiny  flowers  had  souls,  modest  and  pure,  loving 
and  kind.  The  little  pinks  near  by,  symbols  of  pure  affection  and 

solid  friendship,  when  they  heard  this  sweet  melody,  answered  with 

one  of  their  own,  as  if  they  wished  to  make  friends  with  the  violets: 
and  delightful  indeed  was  their  voice  as  it  wafted  over  the  air  into 
the  ears  of  the  listening  violets,  saying:  ‘The  friends  thou  hast  and 
their  adoption  tried,  grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hoops  of  steel’. 
(Shakespeare)  . 

“These  loving  words  were  soon  answered  by  the  violets,  their 
sweet  voices  sounding  sweeter  than  ever  and  their  modesty  seeming  to 
take  on  a certain  confidence  which  was  before  not  noticeable.  Hardly 

had  the  violets  concluded,  when  from  the  shady  nook  across  the 

brooklet  came  the  words — spoken  rather  meditatively:  ‘True  friends 
tell  their  troubles  to  each  other,  and  thereby  derive  comfort,  advice 
and  strength:  for  the  fruit  of  true  friendship  is  always  mutual 
betterment  and  happiness’.  The  violets  and  pinks  looked  to  see  who 
the  speaker  was:  and  there,  half  hidden  in  the  grass,  they  spied  the 
daisy.  ‘Sweet  and  beautiful  daisy’,  said  the  violets,  ‘we  thank  you 
for  your  kind  words,  for  they  are  very  true;  friendship,  if  it  be  real, 

1.  Brenner,  Kenry:  "Messages  of  Music.”  1923,  pages  V-IX 
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should  unite  us  forever  and  ever'.  Likewise  did  the  pinks  answer, 
spreading  their  delicate  perfume,  as  a fitting  finale  to  the  little  episode 
of  forest  life  just  enacted;  they  said:  ‘The  proof  of  real  friendship  is 
perseverance  till  death,  perseverance  till  eternity — the  end  of  all’.  Thus 
ended  the  conversation  of  the  little  flowers.  All  these  wonderful 
things  were  noted  down  by  a little  fairy,  who  was  hiding  behind  a 
fern;  for  many  years  he  kept  them  to  himself,  till  one  day  he  told 
them  to  a great  composer,  whose  piece  we  all  know.”1 

Through  all  these  activities,  there  can  be  seen  a certain  funda- 
mental conception  assumed  almost  from  the  beginning:  that  the 
listener  needs  to  be  told  something  about  a musical  composition 
before  he  can  be  expected  to  enjoy  it  fully.  Analysis  of  the 
material  supplied  for  aid  in  listening  shows  several  different  types 
of  information  provided: 

1 . Biographical  data  concerning  the  composer. 

2.  A story  suggested  by  the  composer  or  someone  else. 

3.  An  emotional  eulogy  of  the  composition — frequently  a fanci- 
ful invention. 

4.  An  analysis  of  the  form  of  the  composition  or  explanation 
of  some  other  technical  aspect,  sometimes  with  quotations  in  musical 
notation  from  the  themes. 

5.  Difficulties  likely  to  be  encountered  by  the  performer  in 
rendering  the  composition. 

6.  Philosophical  essays  on  music. 

Various  people  who  are  considered  authorities  in  appreciation 
work  have  different  ideas  as  to  what  help  should  be  given  the 
listener,  if  any  at  all.  Some  of  these  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  no  help 
should  be  given  whatsoever.  The  listener  should  simply  hear 
lovely  music.  Others  maintain  that  it  does  not  matter  what  the 
listener  is  told  so  long  as  he  is  told  something  to  attract  his 
attention  and  focus  it  on  the  composition  to  be  heard. 

As  a result  of  a general  acceptance  of  the  statement  that  one 
must  have  some  help  before  one  can  truly  appreciate  a given  musical 
composition,  at  least  on  first  hearing,  a considerable  body  of 
information  about  various  musical  compositions  has  grown  up. 

For  example,  with  the  idea  that  help,  program  notes,  ought 
to  be  supplied,  a notable  experiment  was  started  five  years  ago  by 
the  National  Broadcasting  Company  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Walter  Damrosch.  There  was  broadcast  to  the  school  children 
of  this  country  and  to  everyone  else  who  cared  to  listen  a series 
of  concert  compositions.  Preceding  each  composition,  there  was 
comment  given  to  guide  the  listening.  Notebooks  were  prepared 
for  the  school  children,  one  that  could  become  the  personal  property 
of  the  child,  with  themes  from  the  compositions  to  be  played  and 
spaces  left  for  answers  to  be  written  in  and  pictures  pasted  in. 

1.  Brenner,  Henry:  "Messages  of  Music,"  1 923,  page  39 
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A manual  was  also  prepared  for  the  teacher  containing  a detailed 
“help”  for  each  composition.  The  following  comment  for  Men- 
delssohn’s “Spinning  Song”  is  quoted  from  the  “Instructor’s 
Manual”  issued  for  1931-32  by  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company: 

“When  our  great-grandmothers  wished  to  sew  they  had  first  to 
make  their  own  thread.  This  they  did  with  the  aid  of  a spinning 
wheel.  Nowadays,  our  mothers  can  buy  their  thread  ready  made, 
and  instead  of  a spinning  wheel  they  use  a sewing  machine. 

“Mendelssohn's  'Spinning  Song'  gives  us  a picture  of  a lady 
spinning,  long  ago,  in  the  days  when  our  great-grandmothers  were 
young.  As  she  works  she  sings  a gay  little  tune  (it  is  given  in  the 
manual)  which  is  accompanied  by  the  steady  whir  of  the  spinning 
wheel.’’1 

The  same  sort  of  procedure  was  followed  for  the  broadcast 
season  of  1932-33.  The  program  notes,  in  almost  every  case, 
give  a bit  of  story  or  emotional  interpretation,  and  a suggestion 
of  the  way  in  which  the  music  tends  to  convey  the  meaning. 
An  example  or  two  will  be  quoted  from  the  “Instructor’s  Manual” 
for  1932-33,  also  issued  by  the  National  Broadcasting  Company. 

“Flight  of  the  Bumble  Bee,”  from  “Tsar  Saltan”  — Rimsky-Korsakov 
“Rimsky-Korsakov’s  opera  ‘Tsar  Saltan'  is  based  on  a Russian 
fairy  tale  about  a princess  who  is  changed  by  enchantment  into  a 
swan.  As  she  floats  upon  the  water  a great  bumble  bee  flies  about  her, 
and  she  sends  him  on  an  errand.  The  sound  of  the  bee’s  wing  is 
suggested  by  very  rapid  passages  played  by  the  wood-wind  and  stringed 
instruments.”2 

“Prelude”  ......  Jarnefelt 

“This  is  a still  more  complicated  example  of  counterpoint.  It 
starts  out  as  if  it  were  going  to  be  a canon  for  the  aboe  and  clarinet, 
but  other  instruments  soon  join  in  and  the  piece  becomes  a kind  of. 
general  frolic.  One  instrument  takes  up  the  theme,  another  starts  to 
imitate  it,  then  a third  instrument  snatches  it  away  and  passes  it  on  to 
a fourth,  until  the  whole  orchestra  is  engaged  in  this  fascinating  game, 
which  might  be  called  “Theme,  theme — who's  got  the  theme?”3 

As  a result  of  tracing  the  development  of  the  program  note  idea, 
several  questions  present  themselves  to  those  interested  in  helping 
people  to  enjoy  music.  What  effect,  if  any,  does  the  giving  of 
comments  or  program  notes  or  hints  before  an  unfamiliar  musical 
composition  is  heard  have  upon  the  listener’s  reaction  to  that 
composition?  Ejoes  such  help  make  it  possible  for  the  listener 
to  evaluate  the  music  more  accurately?  Does  the  help  increase  the 
possibility  of  enjoyment  of  the  given  composition?  Does  the  help 
tend  to  make  the  listener  believe  the  music  to  be  more  beautiful? 
It  was  in  an  attempt  to  answer  these  questions  that  the  study  now 
to  be  presented  was  begun. 

1.  Music  Appreciation  Hour  Instructor's  Manual.  1 93  1 -3  2,  page  18 

2.  Music  Appreciation  Hour  Instructor’s  Manual,  1 93  2-33,  page  19 

3.  Ibid,  page  33  , 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  STUDY.  TOGETHER  WITH  RESULTS 
The  First  Aspect  of  the  Study  involves  the  relationship  of  an 
individual's  musical  abilities  and  attitudes  as  determined  in  this 
study  to  his 

1.  JUDGMENT  of  the  worth  of  an  unfamiliar  musical  com- 
position and 

2.  ENJOYMENT  obtained  from  listening  to  the  same  un- 
familiar musical  composition. 

The  Second  and  More  Important  Aspect  of  the  Study  seeks 
to  determine  the  effect  program  notes  have  on  a listener’s 

1.  JUDGMENT  of  the  worth  of  an  unfamiliar  musical  com- 
position and 

2.  ENJOYMENT  obtained  from  listening  to  the  same  un- 
familiar musical  composition. 

Steps  Followed  in  the  Study 

The  steps  followed  in  making  the  study  were  as  follows: 

1.  The  selection  of  the  twelve  unfamiliar  musical  compositions 
which  were  to  be  used,  which  involved  the  judging  of  eighteen 
compositions  by  108  musical  people. 

2.  The  preparation  of  the  material  for  the  persons  employed 
in  the  study,  which  included: 

a.  The  editing  of  the  program  notes  for  the  compositions 
chosen. 

b.  The  construction  of  a response  sheet  to  be  filled  in  after 
hearing  each  composition. 

c.  The  construction  of  information  sheets  to  secure  data  on 
the  musical  experience,  the  musical  attitude,  and  the  individual 
estimate  of  musical  ability  from  each  person  employed  in  the 
first  aspect  of  the  study. 

3.  The  securing  of  the  above  data,  plus  data  obtained  by 
giving  the  Kwalwasser-Dykema  Music  Talent  Test,  from  a total 
of  89  persons.  These  persons,  as  explained  in  detail  later,  were 
average  listeners  to  music,  selected  at  random. 

4.  The  presentation  of  the  musical  compositions,  with  and 
without  program  notes,  to  a total  of  120  persons.  The  individ- 
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uals  employed  in  step  3 were  also  used  in  this  step.  The  greater 
number  of  persons  is  due  to  the  fact  that  fewer  meetings  of  the 
groups  were  necessary;  consequently,  more  individuals  supplied 
the  necessary  data. 

5.  The  presentation  of  the  musical  compositions,  with  name 
of  composer,  to  a total  of  120  persons.  These  were  not  the  same 
persons  employed  previously,  but  were  chosen  in  the  same  manner. 

6.  The  preparation  of  two  types  of  program  notes  for  three 
of  the  twelve  compositions. 

7.  The  presentation  of  these  three  compositions,  with  the 
two  types  of  notes,  to  a total  of  130  persons.  These  individuals 
were  different  from  those  previously  employed  but  chosen  in  the 
same  manner. 

Criteria  For  Selecting  the  Musical  Compositions  Used 

Inasmuch  as  reactions  of  individuals  to  particular  musical 
selections  formed  the  basis  of  the  study,  it  was  essential,  first  of 
all,  to  have  some  standards  by  which  such  reactions  could  be 
measured.  In  the  first  place,  not  every  or  any  selection  of  music 
could  be  used.  If  the  composition  through  previous  acquaintance 
could  be  easily  identified  by  the  listener,  either  as  to  title  or 
composer,  the  “halo”  effect  of  such  recognition  would  be  difficult 
to  estimate.  Associations  formed  upon  previous  hearings  might 
unduly  influence  the  reactions  requested.  Consequently,  the  first 
problem  was  to  prepare  a suitable  list  of  musical  selections  which 
were  not  widely  known. 

In  the  second  place,  the  musical  compositions  employed  could 
not  be  of  a single  kind;  that  is,  not  all  of  them  instrumental,  nor 
all  of  them  vocal.  It  was  felt  that  the  compositions  must  be  of 
varying  types  in  order  to  avoid  in  the  final  results  reactions  which 
might  be  the  result  of  prejudices  towards  orchestral,  solo  instru- 
ment, or  vocal  music.  Three  types  of  compositions  were  there- 
fore listed — orchestral,  solo  violin,  and  vocal  ensemble. 

In  the  third  place,  compositions  were  selected  for  which  there 
was  programmatic  note  material  available.  The  notes  or  helps 
in  each  case  had  to  be  material  which  had  been  used  or  suggested 
for  use  as  aid  in  listening.  It  was  felt  that  the  notes  to  be  used 
in  the  study  should  be  based  upon  existing  program  notes  and  not 
wholly  invented  by  the  author  of  this  study. 

It  was  obviously  impracticable  to  provide  notes  for  each 
composition  which  would  include  all  of  the  types  of  information 


suggested  on  page  30:  first,  because  the  notes  would  become  long 
and  unwieldy,  especially  for  oral  presentation;  second,  in  some 
instances,  a certain  type  of  help  could  not  be  obtained  for  a given 
composition;  and  third,  the  study  prescribed  the  use  of  notes  which 
Were  designed  to  influence  the  listener  s reaction  to  the  particular 
selection  he  was  about  to  hear, — not  to  provide  information  of 
general  value  unrelated  or  only  indirectly  related  to  the  specific 
musical  selection.  Such  information  might  be  of  value  in  itself 
and  for  its  own  sake,  but  it  was  not  the  purpose  of  this  study 
to  discover  the  value  of  such  a type  of  program  note.  Conse- 
quently, the  type  of  note  desired  was  that  which  helped  to 
answer  the  questions  raised  in  the  introductory  chapter, 
but  without  giving  the  name  of  the  composer  or  of  the  composit- 
ion. The  notes,  then,  became  limited  to  the  suggesting  of  an 
emotional  or  story  meaning  and  to  the  suggesting  of  items  of 
interest  in  the  performance  of  the  composition  or  the  actual  com- 
position itself.  These  limitations  with  regard  to  the  program 
notes  were  an  important  factor  in  selecting  the  compositions. 

In  the  fourth  place,  it  was  evident  that  the  performance  of 
each  composition  used  ought  to  be  identical  for  every  individual 
who  was  to  give  his  reactions  to  it.  Phonograph  recordings  were 
used  for  they  made  it  fairly  certain  that  there  would  be  no  varia- 
tions of  performance  and  that  the  music  would  be  as  nearly  the 
same  in  all  cases  as  possible. 

With  these  four  restrictions  in  mind,  the  eighteen  musical 
compositions  listed  below  were  chosen. 

Six  Orchestral  Compositions: 

Gluck:  "Musette”  from  "Armide” 

Ketelbey:  "At  de  Palais  de  Danse"  from  the  "Cockney  Suite" 

Brahms:  "Waltz,"  op.  39,  No,  2 

Handel:  "Overture"  from  the  "Alcina  Suite” 

Stravinsky:  "Fireworks” 

Debussy:  "Ballet"  from  the  "Petite  Suite” 

Six  Vocal  Selections: 

Verdi:  "Si  ridesti  il  leon  di  Castiglia”  from  "Ernani” 

Palestrian:  "A  Sicut  Cervus” 

Gambardella:  "O  Marenariello” 

Morley:  "Sing  We  and  Chant  It” 

Negro  Spiritual:  "Live  a-Humble” 

Strauss:  "Roses  From  the  South” 

Six  Solo  Violin  Compositions: 

Glinka:  "Persian  Song” 

Bach:  "Minuet” 

Toselli:  "Serenade” 

Bach:  "Bourree” 
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Tschaikowsky : “Humoresque” 

Ketelbey:  “The  Phantom  Melody” 

Validation  of  Worth  of  Musical  Compositions  Used 

Since  one  of  the  questions  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  study  in- 
volved judging  the  worth  of  each  musical  composition,  the  next 
step  was  to  secure  a standard  of  worth  for  each  composition 
against  which  each  individual’s  judgment  could  be  measured. 
Inasmuch  as  worth  is  assigned  to  a musical  composition  through 
the  judgments  of  music  critics,  teachers  of  music,  and  students  of 
music,  the  procedure  became  that  of  securing  from  qualified 
persons  a sufficient  number  of  ratings  on  each  selection.  Each 
person  chosen  was  asked  to  listen  to  the  compositions  and  to  rate 
them  as  to  their  musical  qualities,  using  the  following  classifica- 
tions: poor  music,  fair  music,  good  music,  or  the  highest  type  of 
music.  No  information  whatsoever  as  to  the  type  of  composition, 
name  of  the  composer,  title  of  the  composition,  or  program  of  the 
composition  was  given.  With  individuals  so  well  versed  in  music 
as  were  used  in  this  section  of  the  study,  there  was  perhaps 
identification  of  the  composition  or  of  the  composer,  in  some 
instances.  However,  it  was  believed  that  such  identification 
would  not  seriously  influence  the  judgment  of  this  jury.  Great 
care  was  exercised  to  make  sure  that  each  individual  was  extremely 
capable  in  the  field  of  music,  or  at  least  possessed  a name  and 
reputation  for  musical  ability.  The  group  of  individuals  who 
responded  was  composed  of  instructors  in  various  branches  of 
music,  talented  performers,  writers  on  musical  subjects,  and  ad- 
vanced students  with  their  major  field  of  study  in  music. 

A total  of  108  people  judged  all  the  compositions  first  used. 
Nineteen  additional  persons  judged  some  of  the  numbers,  but 
inasmuch  as  they  did  not  judge  every  one,  their  judgments  were 
thrown  out.  In  every  case  all  the  compositions  were  presented 
at  the  same  time  so  that  they  were  subject  to  comparison  with  each 
other.  Not  all  the  judgments  were  obtained  at  one  time.  Fifteen 
different  groups  had  to  be  gotten  together  at  various  times.  The 
directions  were  verbal  in  every  case  and  consisted  of  asking  each 
listener  to  rate  each  composition  as  either  poor  music,  fair  music, 
good  music,  or  the  highest  type  of  music.  Nothing  more  was 
said.  Within  each  series  of  compositions — orchestral,  vocal,  violin 
— the  same  order  of  hearing  them  was  maintained  for  all  fifteen 
groups:  but  the  series  were  rotated.  Six  groups  heard  the  orches- 
tral compositions  first,  the  vocal  compositions  second,  and  the 
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violin  third;  four  groups  heard  the  vocal  compositions  first,  the 
violin  compositions  second,  and  the  orchestral  compositions  third; 
and  five  heard  the  violin  compositions  first,  the  orchestral  com- 
positions second,  and  the  vocal  compositions  third.  The  judg- 
ments were  written  on  a slip  of  paper  provided  for  the  purpose, 
with  each  composition  given  a number  by  which  it  could  be 
identified.  Table  I shows  the  results  of  the  judgments  by  these 
experts. 

Table  I 

JUDGMENTS  OF  108  EXPERTS 

No.  of  Judges  Rating  Compositions 


Orchestral 

Poor 

Fair 

Good 

Highest 
Type  of 

Gluck:  ‘'Musette” 

22 

60* 

Music 

26 

Ketelbey:  "At  de  Palais  de  Danse” 

68* 

34 

6 

Brahms:  "Waltz  No.  2” 

23 

56* 

23 

6 

Handel:  “Overture” 

3 

33 

72* 

Stravinsky:  “Fireworks” 

1 

30 

58* 

19 

Debussy:  “Ballet” 

24 

52* 

30 

2 

Vocal 

Verdi:  from  “Ernani” 

31 

67* 

10 

Palestrina:  “Sicut  Cervus” 

10 

28 

70* 

Gambardella:  ’O  Marenariello” 

79* 

20 

9 

Morley:  “Sing  We  and  Chant  It” 

9 

32 

50* 

17 

Nego  Spiritual:  “Live  a-Humble” 

34 

39* 

20 

15 

Strauss:  “Roses  From  the  South” 

19 

43* 

29  - 

17 

Violin 

Glinka:  “Persian  Song” 

4 

29 

44* 

31 

Bach:  “Menuet” 

17 

62* 

29 

Toselli:  “Serenade” 

31 

42* 

19 

16 

Bach:  “Bourree” 

6 

14 

29 

59* 

Tschaikowsky : "Humoresque” 

5 

57* 

3'4 

12 

Ketelbey:  “Phantom  Melody” 

32 

55* 

18 

3 

* An  asterik  indicates  the  highest  number  of  judgments  received  by  each  composition 

As  will  be  noticed,  there  was  no  complete  unanimity  of 
opinion,  nor  was  such  expected. 

Since  it  was  impracticable  to  use  all  six  compositions  in  the 
final  test  because  of  the  time  element  involved  in  playing  them, 
the  number  was  reduced  to  four  compositions  of  each  type.  It 
seemed  desirable  to  have  each  rating — poor,  fair,  good,  highest 
type — represented  if  possible.  This  simplified  the  choice  some- 
what, but  caused  difficulty  in  determining  which  selection  should 
be  used  when  more  than  one  of  the  same  type  fell  under  the  same 
rating.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  the  orchestral  numbers,  a 
choice  lay  between  Gluck’s  “Musette”  or  Stravinsky’s  “Fireworks.” 
Both  had  a majority  rating  of  good.  It  was  necessary  to  look  at 
the  classification  given  the  next  highest  number  of  votes  by  the 
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judges.  “Musette”  received  a rating  of  “fair”  from  22  judges 
and  a rating  of  “highest  type”  from  26  judges.  On  the  other 
hand,  “Fireworks”  received  a rating  of  “fair”  from  30  judges 
and  a rating  of  “highest  type”  from  19  judges.  In  the  opinion 
of  a greater  number  of  judges,  “Fireworks”  is  definitely  good 
music  and  secondarily  fair  music,  while  “Musette”  is  definitely 
good  music  first  and  secondarily  either  fair  or  highest  type.  “Fire- 
works” was  the  one  chosen  because  the  ratings  of  the  judges 
seemed  to  have  established  its  classification  more  definitely.  In 
like  manner,  the  other  doubtful  choices  were  made.  The  com- 
positions finally  selected  are  given  in  Table  II. 


Table  II 

COMPOSITIONS  SELECTED  FOR  THE  STUDY 


Type  of 
composition 

Poor 

Fair 

Good 

Highest  type 
of  music 

Orchestral 

Ketelbey : 

Debussy : 

Stravinsky : 

Handel : 

"At  de  Palais 

"Ballet” 

“Fireworks” 

“Overture” 

Vocal 

de  Danse” 
Gambardella : 

Verdi  : 

Morley : 

Palestrina : 

“ 'O  Maren- 

from 

“Sing  We  and 

“Sicut  Cervus” 

Violin 

ariello” 

“Ernani" 
Tschaikowsky  : 

Chant  It” 
Bach : 

Bach : 

“Humoresque” 
Ketelbey : 
“Phantom 
Melody” 

“Menuet” 

“Bourree” 

It  was  felt  that  the  measurements  of  the  judgments  of  indiv- 
iduals against  the  ratings  of  the  judges  would  be  more  accurate 
if  score  values  could  be  assigned  each  rating.  Had  the  judges 
agreed  unanimously  that  a given  selection  was  good  or  poor,  this 
score  value  would  have  been  superfluous.  However,  since  their 
ratings  differed,  and  since  the  ratings  of  those  to  be  tested  would 
likewise  show  differences,  score  values  were  essential. 

A scale  of  0,  1,  2,  3 was  arbitrarily  used.  Where  the  greatest 
number  of  judges  agreed  that  a composition  belonged  to  a certain 
classification — poor,  fair,  good,  or  highest  type— the  score  value 
of  3 was  assigned  to  that  classification.  A value  of  2 was  assigned 
to  the  rating  given  the  votes  next  in  number;  the  score  value  of 
1 was  assigned  to  the  rating  receiving  the  next  smaller  number  of 
votes;  and  a value  of  0 marked  the  fewest  number  of  votes.  Thus, 
the  score  values  were  assigned  according  to  the  descending  number 
of  votes  of  the  judges  as  to  the  classification  of  the  composition. 
For  example,  in  the  case  of  the  orchestral  composition,  Ketelbey’s 
“Phantom  Melody,”  the  score  value  of  3 was  assigned  to  the  rating 
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fair  because  the  greatest  number  of  judges,  55  of  them,  classified 
the  composition  “fair.”  The  score  value  of  2 was  assigned  to  the 
rating  poor  because  32  judges,  the  next  group  as  to  number,  classi- 
fied the  composition  "poor.”  The  score  value  of  1 was  assigned 
to  the  rating  good  since  only  18  judges  classified  it  “good.”  The 
score  value  of  0 was  assigned  to  the  rating  highest  type  of  music 
because  only  3 judges,  the  smallest  group  in  number,  classified 
the  composition  “highest  type.” 

The  procedure,  as  outlined  above  for  “The  Phantom  Melody,” 
was  followed  in  all  cases.  Obviously,  each  composition  had  its 
score  values  determined  independently  of  every  other  composition. 
The  score  values  for  each  rating  for  all  the  compositions  used  are 
given  in  Table  III. 


Table  III 

JUDGMENT  SCORE  VALUES  FOR  EACH  COMPOSITION  USED 


Composition 

Orchestral 

Ketelbey:  "At  de  Palais  de  Danse” 
Debussy:  "Ballet” 

Stravinsky:  "Fireworks” 

Handel:  "Overture” 

Vocal 

Gambardella:  'O  Marenariello” 

Verdi:  from  "Ernarn” 

Morley:  "Sing  We  and  Chant  It” 
Palestrina:  "Sicut  Cervus” 

Violin 

Ketelbey:  "Phantom  Melody” 
Tschaikowsky : "Humoresque” 
Bach:  "Menuet” 

Bach:  "Bourree” 


Poor 


Fair 


Good 


Highest 
type  of 
music 


3 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

1 

3 


0 

0 

1 

3 


0 

1 

2 

3 


In  order  to  have  a check  upon  this  method  of  scoring,  the 
author  of  the  study  constructed  a T-scale  using  the  data  given  in 
Table  I,  according  to  the  procedure  suggested  by  McCall.1  This 
method  was  applied  to  the  data  as  well  as  the  method  upon  which 
the  conclusions  of  the  study  are  based.  When  it  was  seen  that  the 
results  of  the  author’s  measuring  device  were  unchanged  by  the 
more  accurate  measurements  obtained  by  using  the  T-scale  method, 
it  was  deemed  unnecessary  to  incorporate  this  additional  data  into 
the  study.  The  reader  will  do  well,  however,  to  bear  in  mind  as 
the  study  proceeds,  that  the  method  of  scoring  used  by  the  author 
has  been  checked  against  the  T-scale  method  of  handling  the  same 
data. 

1.  McCall,  W.  A.:  "How  To  Experiment  in  Education,"  1930.  page  98 
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Preparation  of  Program  Notes 

Following  this,  there  was  prepared  for  each  composition  a 
short  program  note  typical  of  the  type  of  material  to  be  found 
In  books  on  music  appreciation,  or  any  program  notes  furnished 
at  concerts.  In  no  one  case  is  there  an  exact  use  of  a program  note 
found  in  its  entirety,  but  use  was  made  of  specific  passages  in  each 
case.  In  other  words,  these  hints  for  listening  are  not  figments 
of  the  author’s  imagination  but  are  actually  taken  from  the  type  of 
material  used  today.  Reference  is  given  in  each  case  to  the  original 
source  from  which  the  material  was  adapted. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  each  note  there  are  two  types  of  help: 
one  type  aiding  the  listener  by  suggesting  a meaning  for  the  music, 
‘fhe  other  type  aiding  the  listener  by  pointing  out  factors  which 
enter  into  the  production  of  the  music.  In  giving  a suggestion  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  composition,  use  was  made  of  a story  or 
emotional  words  and  phrases.  In  giving  a suggestion  as  to  the 
production  of  the  musical  sounds,  use  was  made  of  items  of  per- 
formance: such  as,  the  mention  of  the  noticeable  use  of  a par- 
ticular instrument,  or  the  form  of  the  composition.  In  each  note, 
there  was  an  attempt  made  to  strike  a balance  between  these  two 
types  of  help.  Thus,  one  type  might  be  said  to  appeal  to  the 
emotion  or  imagination  and  the  other  type  to  the  desire  for  in- 
tellectual knowledge  about  the  composition. 

These  notes,  as  worked  out  for  each  composition,  are  given 
herewith.  They  are  all  brief  and  approximately  of  the  same 
length  so  that  their  use — they  were  given  orally— was  facilitated. 

Palestrina:  “Sicut  Cervus” 

This  is  a song  of  the  early  church.  One  can  almost  see  the  dimly  lighted 
cathedral  with  its  high  vaulted  ceiling  and  hear  the  voices  of  the  choir  coming 
from  the  choir  stall.  The  sound  echoes  through  the  cathedral  and  suggests  a 
mood  of  spiritual  exaltation.  The  chief  melody  is  announced  by  the  tenors 
and  is  taken  up  by  the  altos,  sopranos,  and  basses  in  turn.  Notice  how  the 
other  voices  weave  a significant  accompaniment  to  the  principal  melody  each 
time  it  is  heard.1 

Morley  : “Sing  We  and  Chant  It” 

This  is  an  early  choral  piece  in  dance  style.  One  can  almost  visualize  the 
village  square  with  its  host  of  happy  dancers,  singing  to  provide  their  own 
dance  music.  Quaintly  costumed,  they  move  in  a rather  dignified  fashion  even 
though  the  music  be  gay.  Notice  the  fa-la-la  refrain  which  grew  out  of  the 
idea  that  at  one  time  the  dancers  provided  their  own  music  by  singing.  This 
music  is  known  as  a madrigal  in  ballet  style — a madrigal  being  a secular  song.2 

1.  Faulkner,  Anne  Shaw:  'What  We  Hear  in  Music,”  1 926,  page  496 

2.  Scholes.  Percy  A.:  “The  Columbia  History  of  Music  Through  Ear  and  Eye,”  1 930, 
pages  39-40 
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Verdi:  “Si  ridesti  il  leon  di  Castiglia”  from  “Ernani’’ 

This  is  a chorus  from  opera  sung  by  a chorus  of  conspirators  who  are 
plotting  to  overthrow  their  king.  The  notes  echo  and  re-echo  through  the 
vaulted  crypt  of  the  cathedral  in  which  the  meeting  is  being  held.  The  con- 
spirators are  carried  away  by  their  patriotic  fervor.  Note  how  effectively 
the  orchestra  is  used,  with  now  and  then  a suggestion  of  booming  cannon  in 
the  distance.  Note,  too,  how  the  voices  rise  and  fall,  reaching  the  highest 
climax  at  the  close.1 
Gambardella:  “O  Marenariello’’ 

This  composition  is  a song  from  Italy — the  land  of  song.  This  particular 
composition  is  a Neapolitan  boating  song  telling  the  story  of  the  little  sailor. 
Notice  how  like  a folk  song  it  is — of  very  simple  structure  and  melody.  The 
accompaniment  is  furnished  by  typical  folk  instruments — the  mandolin  and 
guitar.  Notice  that  the  second  part  of  the  verse  is  sung  by  the  treble  voices 
alone  with  the  bass  voices  joining  in  again  for  the  chorus.  In  the  second 
verse  and  chorus  the  voices  change  more  frequently.2 
Bach:  “Bourree” 

This  composition  is  an  old  dance,  gay  and  lively  in  character,  known  as 
a bouree.  It  was  originally  a dance  of  the  woodcutters  in  southern  France, 
which  was  transplanted  into  the  Paris  salons  during  the  dance  craze  of  the 
early  eighteenth  century.  Withal  its  lively  leanings,  the  music  suggests  stateli- 
ness. It  is  played  here  much  as  a woodcutter  might  have  played  it  on  his 
fiddle,  without  accompaniment  of  course.  Notice  that  the  rather  long  original 
melody  is  immediately  repeated  but  seemingly  in  a different  key.  Then  the 
melody  wanders  off  to  return  with  just  the  beginning  strain  of  the  first  melody 
discernible  at  the  very  close  of  the  composition.3 
Bach:  “Menuet” 

This  composition  is  a minuet  which  brings  to  mind  the  courtly  gal- 
lantry of  the  rococo  period.  Hoop  skirts  and  knee  breeches,  stately  mincing 
steps,  dignified  bows  and  low  curtsies — all  are  associated  with  the  minuet. 
Notice  the  middle  section  with  its  contrasting  melody,  then  the  return  of  the 
original  melody  at  the  end.  This  is  typical  dance  form.  The  mincing  steps  of 
the  dance  are  clearly  suggested  through  the  rhythm.4 
Tschaikowsky : “Humoresque” 

This  little  tone  poem  provides  a kaleidescopic  picture  of  moods,  now  gay, 
now  whimsical,  now  sad.  The  composer  has  left  the  exact  meaning  for  the 
listener  to  determine,  but  the  music  is  strongly  reminiscent  of  the  harlequin  who 
dances  even  as  his  heart  is  breaking.  Notice  how  the  first  melody  with  its 
characteristic  rhythmic  beginning  gives  way  to  a second  and  contrasting  melody. 
Notice  then,  how  the  original  melody  returns  and  works  up  to  a rapid  whirl- 
wind finish.5 

Ketelbey:  “Phantom  Melody” 

This  is  a phantom  melody  that  steals  from  the  recesses  of  the  violin, 
plaintive  and  singable.  It  suggests  the  thoughtful,  quiet  meditation  that  one 
might  have  toward  the  close  of  day.  Toward  the  middle  the  music  flares  up 
only  to  be  replaced  by  the  original  melody  now  high  and  clear.  The  music 
dies  away  on  a rich,  sustained  tone  produced  in  the  highest  register  of  the 
violin.6 

Handel:  “Overture” 

This  composition  brings  to  mind  the  stately  elegance  of  English  court 
life  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  exquisitely  gowned  ladies  and  the  gallant 
noblemen  have  gathered  in  the  music  room  of  the  castle  to  hear  the  latest 

1.  Faulkner,  Anne  Shaw:  “What  We  Hear  in  Music,"  1928,  page  255 

2.  Dyson.  George:  “The  New  Music,"  1924.  page  128 

3.  Newmarch,  Rosa:  “The  Concert-Goer's  Library."  1 930.  page  7 

4.  Welch,  Roy  Dickinson:  “The  Appreciation  of  Music.”  1 927.  page  73 

5.  “Music  Appreciation  For  Children."  1930,  page  218 

6.  Adapted  from  notes  on  the  score  published  by  Bosworth  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  19  24 
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composition  by  the  favorite  composer  of  the  day.  You  will  note  the  passage 
near  the  middle  in  which  the  music  becomes  much  lighter.  The  first  violins  be- 
gin a new,  rapid  melody  and  are  quickly  joined  by  other  instruments.  Then, 
of  a sudden,  the  gayety  is  halted  and  a fragment  of  the  original  slow  melody 
brings  the  music  to  a close.1 

Stravinsky:  “Fireworks” 

This  is  a composition  in  the  modern  style.  The  composer  is  endeavoring 
to  express  musically  the  impressions  he  received  while  watching  a gorgeous 
display  of  fireworks.  There  is,  here,  and  there,  a suggestion  of  the  noises 
attending  the  display.  The  composition  deals  mostly,  however,  ^jvith  the  emo- 
tional feelings  of  the  composer  as  he  thrills  to  the  display.  Notice  the  con- 
trasts brought  out  by  the  use  of  different  orchestral  instruments;  especially, 
the  passage  shortly  after  the  beginning  in  which  the  strings  and  woodwinds 
bring  a respite  from  the  opening  cacophony.2 

Debussy:  “Ballet” 

This  composition  is  a bit  of  ballet  music.  It  piquantly  suggests  a com- 
pany of  make-believe  soldiers  parading  up  and  down.  In  the  middle  of  the 
composition  the  music  suggests  a change  such  as  a halt  in  the  parade  while  a 
group  of  beautiful  dancers  perform.  Then  the  parade  resumes  and  the  music 
grows  in  intensity  as  the  soldiers  throw  themselves  into  their  drilling.  Notice 
in  the  return  of  the  original  melody  the  variations  in  rhythm  which  give  an 
effect  of  syncopation.3 

Ketelbey:  “At  de  Palais  de  Danse” 

This  composition  takes  us  into  one  of  our  modern  dance  palaces  to  give 
us  a picture  of  a modern  waltz.  The  gleaming  floor  reflecting  the  light  from 
myriads  of  colored  lamps,  the  many-hued  gowns,  the  smiling,  flushed  faces — 
all  are  brought  to  mind  by  the  music.  Notice  the  waltz  melody  in  the  beginning, 
then  in  the  middle  the  solo  bits  done  by  the  various  instruments,  especially  the 
saxophone  and  xylophone — then  the  return  of  the  original  waltz  melody.4 

Devices  Used  For  Obtaining  Data 

The  next  step  was  to  work  out  a method  of  getting  responses 
to  the  compositions.  The  following  response  sheet  was  therefore 
constructed: 


RESPONSE  SHEET 


Name  

Put  a circle  around  the  answer  which 

The  composition  was: 
poor  music  fair  music 

The  music  appealed  to  me: 
not  at  all  a little 

The  music  was: 
ugly  tolerable 

The  music  was: 
colorless  dull 


Composition  No 

applies : 


good  music 

highest  type  of  music 

much 

very  much 

fair 

beautiful 

colorful 

brilliant 

1.  Faulkner.  Anne  Shaw:  "What  We  Hear  in  Music,”  1 928,  page  255 

2.  Dyson,  George:  "The  New  Music."  1 9 24.  page  128 

3.  Upton  2nd  Borowski:  "The  Standard  Concept  Guide  ' 1 930.  page  147 

4.  Adapted  from  suggestion  cn  score  published  by  Bosworth  and  Co..  Ltd..  19  24 
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As  can  be  seen,  this  sheet  was  designed  for  use  with  a single 
composition,  so  that  for  each  composition  to  which  a response 
was  made  a new  sheet  was  supplied.  This  facilitated  the  compila- 
tion of  results  besides  eliminating  to  a slight  extent  the  constant 
comparison  of  judgments. 

The  next  step  was  to  prepare  a sheet  which  would  give  a 
picture  of  the  musical  experience  of  each  individual  making  the 
responses.  This  sheet  was  arbitrarily  scored  as  indicated,  depend- 
ent upon  the  answers  received.  The  indicated  scores  at  the  right, 
in  each  case,  are  the  maximum  scores  allowed. 


Name 


MUSICAL  EXPERIENCE 

Man  or 

Age Woman? 


Underline  last  year  spent  in  school:  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth, 
eleventh,  twelfth,  first  year  college,  second  year  college,  third  year  college, 
fourth  year  college,  master’s  degree,  doctor's  degree. 


Score 

I sing well  Out  of  100  persons  chosen  as 

(soprano,  etc.)  samples  from  all  walks  of  life, 

. . per  cent  of  them  sing  better 
than  I do.  2 


I play  Of  all  those  I know  who  play 

(instrument  or  instruments)  the  same  instrument  I play  best, 

per  cent  of  them  play  better 


than  I do.  2 

I have  had  approximately  private  lessons  in  voice  (half  hour)  5 

I have  had  approximately private  lessons  on 5 

(name  instruments) 


Underline  music  work  studied  in  school:  music  appreciation,  history  of 
music,  theory,  harmony,  instrumental,  vocal.  Name  others  


Underline  the  following  music  groups  of  which  you  have  been  a member: 
band,  orchestra,  chorus,  glee  club,  chamber  music  ensemble,  church 

choir.  Name  others  5 

I listen  to  the  radio  approximately hours  per  week  3 

I listen  to  the  phonograph  approximately hours  per  week  3 

I attend  approximately musical  events  per  week  3 

I sing  either  alone  or  with  a group  approximately hours  per  week  3 

I play  the approximately hours  per  week  3 

I play  the approximately hours  per  week 

(If  you  play  more  than  two  instruments  every  week,  name  additional 
ones  below,  giving  hours  per  week  played.) 

I read  the  musical  notes  and  criticism  in  the  following  newspapers  and 

magazines:  (name  below)  3 

I have  read  the  following  books  on  music:  (give  below)  3 


Total  possible  score  45 

There  was  also  prepared  a sheet  designed  to  reflect  the  indivi- 
dual’s attitude  toward  music  which  was  scored  as  suggested. 
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attitude  toward  music 

Put  a circle  around  the  answer  which  applies: 


Score 

0 

1 

2 

3 

I like  music 

not  at  all 

a little 

much 

very  much 

I like  to  play  an  instrument 

not  at  all 

a little 

much 

very  much 

I like  to  sing 

not  at  all 

a little 

much 

very  much 

I like  to  dance  to  music 

not  at  all 

a little 

much 

very  much 

I like  to  hear  opera 

not  at  all 

a little 

much 

very  much 

I like  to  hear  orchestral  concerts 

not  at  all 

a little 

much 

very  much 

I like  to  hear  song  recitals 

not  at  all 

a little 

much 

very  much 

I like  to  hear  church  music 

not  at  all 

a little 

much 

very  much 

I like  to  hum  or  whistle 

not  at  all 

a little 

much 

very  much 

I like  to  hear  jazz 

not  at  all 

a little 

much 

very  much 

I like  musical  comedy 

I like  to  take  part  in 

not  at  all 

a little 

much 

very  much 

community  sings 

not  at  all 

a little 

much 

very  much 

I like  band  concerts 

I would  like  to  have  heard 

not  at  all 

a little 

much 

very  much 

more  music  in  school 

I would  like  to  have  participated 

not  at  all 

a little 

much 

very  much 

in  more  music  in  school 

not  at  all 

a little 

much 

very  much 

Total 

possible  score  45 

In  addition,  each  person  was  asked  to  estimate  his  musical 
ability  in  terms  of  percentage  on  a scale  ranging  from  zero  percent 
to  one  hundred  percent. 


INDIVIDUAL  ESTIMATE 

In  a scale  ranging  from  0%  to  100%,  in  which  0%  means  no  musical 
ability  and  100%  means  perfect  musical  ability,  estimate  your  musical  ability 

in  % : 

Lastly,  the  material  for  giving  the  Kwalwasser-Dykema  Music 
Talent  Test  was  obtained. 

Procedure  Followed  in  Obtaining  Data 

With  these  various  preliminary  measures  prepared,  data  bear- 
ing on  the  first  aspect  of  the  study — the  relationship  of  an  indi- 
vidual’s musical  abilities  and  attitudes  to  his  judgment  and  en- 
joyment of  unfamiliar  music — was  sought.  It  was  desirable  to 
get  a sufficient  number  of  individuals  who  would  take  all  of  the 
tests  so  that  there  would  be  a score  for  the  Kwalwasser-Dykema 
test,  a score  for  the  responses  to  each  and  every  composition,  a 
musical  experience  score,  a musical  attitude  score,  and  an  indivi- 
dual’s estimate  in  percentage  of  his  own  musical  ability. 

All  of  this  could  not  be  obtained  at  one  meeting  of  a group. 
The  Kwalwasser-Dykema  test  consumes  fifty  minutes.  The  re- 
sponses obtained  by  listening  to  the  twelve  compositions  required 
forty  minutes,  and  it  averaged  another  twenty  minutes  to  obtain 
the  necessary  material  for  the  last  three  scores  named  above.  As  a 
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result,  the  problem  was  to  get  a sufficient  number  of  individuals 
who  could  devote  the  necessary  time.  Various  groups  of  people 
allowed  themselves  to  be  used.  The  groups  were  selected  at  ran- 
dom, the  first  requirement  being  the  time  to  take  all  of  the  tests. 
It  was  the  intention  to  have  the  groups  represent  as  far  as  possible 
a typical  concert  audience.  Every  attempt  was  made  to  exclude 
from  consideration  serious  students  of  music  actively  engaged  in 
study  and  with  years  of  study  or  musical  experience  behind  them. 
Most  of  the  groups  came  from  college  classes,  but  not  all  of  the 
individuals  in  them  were  fully  matriculated  college  students.  Some 
of  them  had  come  to  classes  in  beginning  “music  appreciation”  for 
the  first  time.  One  group  was  composed  of  individuals  meeting 
for  general  recreational  purposes.  As  far  as  possible,  the  groups 
were  made  up  of  individuals  who  gave  a cross  section  of  music 
listeners.  In  the  final  check-up,  there  were  the  usual  number  of 
unavoidable  absences  from  one  of  the  meetings,  so  that  the  work 
of  such  individuals  had  to  be  disregarded.  A total  of  eighty-nine 
cases,  however,  was  obtained:  cases  of  individuals  who  had  com- 
pleted all  sections  of  the  test.  Table  IV  presents  the  data  ob- 
tained. 

Each  individual  is  given  a number  and  the  age  of  each  is  given, 
not  because  it  was  used  in  the  study  but  that  the  ages  may  show 
a fairly  homogeneous  group  as  to  age  level. 

The  Kwalwasser-Dykema  test  score  is  given  in  percentile 
ranking  based  upon  the  norms  given  in  the  test  manual.1 

The  judgments  were  obtained  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
had  been  obtained  from  the  experts.  No  group  was  given  the  name 
of  the  composition  or  the  composer  and  the  verbal  directions  re- 
quested that  each  composition  be  rated  as  poor  music,  fair  music, 
good  music,  or  the  highest  type  of  music.  The  score  given  is  the 
total  for  the  twelve  compositions  compiled  according'  to  the  values 
assigned  each  judgment  in  Table  III. 

The  method  of  scoring  the  responses  suggesting  the  appeal 
or  enjoyment  of  the  compositions  was  somewhat  similar  to  that 
of  scoring  the  judgment  responses.  The  arbitrary  score  values  of 
0,  1,2,  and  3 were  used.  If  the  music  appealed  “not  at  all,”  the 
score  value  of  0 was  assigned  to  that  response.  If  the  music  was 
enjoyed  “a  little,”  the  score  value  of  1 was  assigned  to  that  ret 
sponse.  If  the  music  appealed  “much,”  the  score  value  of  2 was 
assigned  to  that  response;  and  if  the  music  was  enjoyed  “very 

I.  “Manual  of  Directions,”  K-.D  Music  Tests.  1 Q 3 0 , page  29 
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much,”  the  score  value  of  3 was  assigned  to  the  response  ‘‘very 
much.”  This  same  scoring  was  used  for  the  responses  to  each  of 
the  twelve  compositions  and  the  scores  given  in  Table  IV  are 
totals  for  all  the  twelve  compositions. 

The  musical  experience  score  is  the  total  for  the  items  answered 
on  the  sheet  given  on  page  42. 

The  musical  attitude  score  is  the  total  for  the  items  answered 
on  the  sheet  given  on  page  43.  An  arbitrary  scoring  method  was 
used  for  this  also  with  the  score  values  as  indicated,  0 for  the 
response  ‘‘not  at  all,”  1 for  ‘‘a  little,”  2 for  ‘‘much,”  and  3 for 
“very  much.”  The  score  given  in  Table  IV  is  the  total  score  for 
all  the  items. 

The  individual’s  estimate  of  his  own  musical  ability  is  the 
percentile  ranking  he  accorded  himself  in  a scale  ranging  from  0 
to  100%  (see  page  43). 

It  was  also  thought  desirable  to  present  from  the  Kwalwasser- 
Dykema  tests  the  one  item  which  was  most  nearly  similar  to  the 
judgment  test  of  this  study,  namely,  the  melodic  taste  test.  In 
the  Kwalwasser-Dykema  taste  test  there  are  ten  items,  each  con- 
sisting ‘‘of  two  short  melodies  of  two  phrases  each.  In  each  item, 
the  hearer  will  find  that  the  first  or  opening  phrases  of  the  two 
melodies  are  identical,  while  the  second  phrases  are  different.  The 
individual  is  asked  to  judge  which  of  the  two  unlike  (second) 
phrases  makes  the  better  concluding  phrase.”1  The  score  for  this 
test  is  also  given  in  percentile  ranking  based  upon  the  norms  given 
in  the  test  manual.2 

Table  IV  with  the  scores  on  all  the  above  tests  for  the  eighty- 
nine  individuals  follows: 


Tabic  IV 


SCO 

RES  FOR 

THOSE 

TAKING 

ALL 

THE  TESTS 

Total 

Possible 

Score 

100 

36 

36 

45 

45 

100 

100 

Indi- 

vidual 

Age 

K-D  Test 

Judgment  1 

Musical 

Enjovment  experience 

Musical 

attitude 

Individual 

estimate 

Melodic 

taste 

i 

28 

98 

24 

21 

1 7 

24 

70 

90 

2 

23 

94 

19 

18 

17 

22 

60 

99 

3 

20 

99 

21 

24 

17 

31 

95 

90 

4 

20 

100 

26 

22 

20 

32 

95 

70 

5 

21 

80 

24 

24 

12 

22 

70 

99 

6 

25 

80 

21 

24 

8 

23 

75 

90 

7 

19 

86 

20 

20 

15 

31 

70 

99 

8 

* 

88 

17 

20 

1 1 

31 

75 

100 

9 

20 

89 

25 

18 

22 

33 

70 

99 

10 

21 

78 

24 

21 

20 

28 

80 

70 

1. 

2. 

“Manual  of 
Ibid,  page 

Directions,” 

30 

K-D  Music 

Tests.  1930. 

page  18 

45 


1 1 

12 

1 3' 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

2! 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

3'8 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 


100 

43 

70 

100 

99 

70 

90 

99 

90 

43 

100 

90 

70 

99 

99 

100 

70 

100 

70 

70 

7 

43 

99 

90 

90 

99 

90 

70 

99 

90 

99 

100 

99 

70 

100 

43 

70 

100 

99 

43 

7 

70 

70 

100 

90 

100 

99 

99 

70 

90 

100 

43 

90 

99 

90 

70 

99 

100 

70 

43 

100 


23 

91 

25 

20 

15 

25 

10 

21 

89 

18 

20 

10 

31 

80 

23 

98 

23 

18 

13 

23 

75 

25 

100 

28 

23 

19 

29 

80 

27 

51 

21 

20 

19 

26 

70 

22 

99 

19 

25 

20 

30 

75 

21 

95 

23 

25 

1 1 

24 

35 

27 

97 

23 

20 

16 

23 

70 

24 

95 

20 

19 

18 

23 

60 

21 

99 

22 

25 

17 

32 

95 

20 

98 

24 

20 

18 

30 

90 

21 

80 

24 

24 

12 

23 

75 

23 

78 

19 

22 

8 

21 

70 

21 

88 

22 

22 

17 

33 

75 

21 

88 

17 

20 

1 1 

31 

70 

22 

91 

27 

20 

24 

25 

75 

20 

89 

25 

18 

22 

33 

70 

20 

77 

23 

20 

19 

27 

80 

23' 

91 

25 

20 

15 

25 

15 

23 

91 

21 

22 

12 

33 

80 

20 

96 

20 

15 

10 

20 

70 

25 

100 

28 

23 

19 

29 

85 

28 

52 

22 

20 

20 

27 

75 

20 

97 

17 

23 

18 

28 

75 

21 

95 

23 

25 

1 1 

24 

35 

23 

94 

19 

18 

17 

22 

60 

20 

100 

26 

22 

20 

32 

90 

25 

85 

21 

24 

10 

23 

75 

20 

88 

18 

21 

15 

31 

75 

21 

78 

22 

19 

18 

26 

80 

23 

91 

21 

22 

12 

33 

85 

20 

100 

28 

23 

19 

29 

80 

20 

99 

17 

23 

18 

30 

80 

28 

98 

21 

18 

17 

24 

70 

21 

80 

24 

24 

12 

22 

70 

20 

87 

21 

21 

17 

33 

75 

20 

91 

27 

20 

24 

35 

70 

20 

88 

22 

17 

12 

21 

30 

23 

98 

26 

21 

22 

32 

80 

28 

57 

27 

26 

25 

31 

85 

21 

95 

23 

25 

15 

24 

50 

23 

99 

19 

25 

20 

30 

75 

21 

95 

23 

25 

11 

24 

35 

22 

99 

19 

25 

20 

30 

75 

25 

60 

31 

30 

20 

27 

70 

25 

99 

27 

22 

20 

30 

80 

23 

88 

23 

18 

17 

20 

70 

21 

99 

28 

30 

20 

35 

75 

23 

99 

25 

20 

15 

25 

25 

21 

88 

20 

17 

16 

24 

70 

20 

91 

27 

20 

24 

35 

80 

21 

88 

19 

22 

13 

3 3' 

80 

19 

91 

30 

30 

25 

41 

95 

25 

90 

21 

24 

11 

26 

70 

21 

80 

24 

24 

12 

22 

70 

20 

100 

22 

18 

16 

28 

95 

20 

99 

17 

20 

17 

31 

95 

23 

95 

20 

19 

17 

22 

60 

21 

95 

23 

25 

17 

24 

40 

22 

56 

25 

25 

24 

31 

75 

27 

99 

19 

25 

20 

30 

75 
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72 

23 

100 

24 

19 

19 

30 

80 

70 

73 

23 

98 

27 

22 

13 

23 

75 

99 

74 

21 

87 

19 

20 

10 

31 

70 

100 

75 

23 

91 

25 

20 

15 

25 

25 

99 

76 

21 

78 

20 

17 

16 

24 

75 

90 

77 

20 

89 

29 

22 

26 

3'7 

75 

■ 99 

78 

19 

86 

23 

23 

25 

31 

75 

70 

79 

23 

94 

20 

19 

17 

31 

65 

90 

80 

20 

99 

20 

23 

17 

31 

95 

99 

81 

20 

100 

21 

17 

15 

27 

90 

99 

82 

21 

80 

28 

29 

16 

26 

75 

90 

83 

25 

80 

26 

23 

1 1 

21 

65 

70 

84 

19 

86 

20 

20 

15 

31 

70 

7 

85 

28 

88 

19 

22 

13 

33 

75 

43 

86 

23 

93 

25 

19 

15 

25 

10 

99 

87 

23 

98 

27 

22 

17 

27 

80 

90 

88 

21 

100 

24 

19 

15 

25 

80 

90 

89 

25 

100 

21 

20 

19 

26 

70 

99 

After  these  scores 

were 

compiled. 

correlations  were 

worked 

out 

between 

certain  of 

the 

scores.  These 

correlations 

are  listed 

in  Table  V. 


Table  V 

CORRELATIONS  BETWEEN  SCORES  ON  ITEMS  INDICATED 


Judgment  and  K-D  test 

Correlation 
— .09 

Probable 

Error 

.07 

Enjoyment  and  K-D  test 

— .14 

.07 

Judgment  and  individual  estimate 

—.05 

.07 

Enjoyment  and  individual  estimate 

.12 

.07 

Judgment  and  musical  attitude 

.15 

.07 

Enjoyment  and  musical  attitude 

.23 

.065 

Judgment  and  musical  experience 

.43 

.057 

Enjoyment  and  musical  experience 

.12 

.07 

Judgment  and  melodic  taste  (from 

K-D  test) 

.17 

.07 

Enjoyment  and  melodic  taste  (from  K-D  test) 

.16 

.07 

It  will  be  noted  that  the 

correlations 

are  low  in 

most  of  the 

cases.  None  of  the  correlations  obtained  was  .70  or  above.  The 
highest  was  .43,  between  judgment  and  musical  experience,  and 
merely  suggests  that  the  more  musical  experience  one  has,  the 
more  likely  is  he  to  accord  a musical  composition  its  merited  posi- 
tion in  the  judgment  scale  used.  The  remainder  of  the  correla- 
tions denote  negligible  or  low  relation  between  the  factors  cor- 
related. 

Since  the  majority  of  the  correlations  were  quite  low,  it  was 
deemed  inadvisable  to  correct  for  attenuation.  The  author  is  aware 
of  attenuating  factors,  such  as  physical  condition  at  the  time  of 
hearing  the  music,  possible  familiarity  with  the  compositions,  and 
others,  which  might  have  entered  into  the  results.  However,  the 
correlations  were  so  low  that  even  with  correction  for  attenuation, 
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it  was  not  likely  that  a sufficient  number  of  them  would  become 
high  enough  to  denote  high  relationship  or  even  denote  marked 
relationship,  according  to  Garrett.1 

Conclusions 

Listening  responses  may  involve  two  activities  among  others: 
enjoyment  obtained  from  hearing  a musical  composition,  and 
evaluation  or  judgment  of  the  worth  of  the  same  musical  selec- 
tion. The  data  just  presented  concerned  itself  with  attempting  to 
discover  the  relationship  between  these  two  responses  to  unfamiliar 
music  and  the  musical  abilities,  attitudes,  and  experiences  of  the 
individual  responding. 

The  initial  enjoyment  of  unfamiliar  music  seems  unrelated 
to  any  other  factor  in  the  individual’s  musical  life.  The  correla- 
tion between  an  individual’s  estimate  of  his  own  musical  ability 
and  expressed  enjoyment  was  .12,  a negligible  relationship.  The 
correlation  between  the  K-D  tests  and  enjoyment  was  — .14.  En- 
joyment and  musical  attitude  correlated  .23,  a slight  relationship, 
suggesting  that  if  a person  likes  various  musical  activities,  he  is 
more  apt  to  enjoy  listening  to  various  types  of  musical  composi- 
tions than  would  be  the  case  if  the  individual  did  not  care  for 
any  musical  activities.  The  correlation  between  enjoyment  and 
musical  experience  was  .12,  another  negligible  relationship.2  In 
short,  there  appears  to  be  no  significant  relationship  between  an 
individual’s  enjoyment  of  unfamiliar  music  and  his  own  estimate 
of  his  own  musical  ability,  between  enjoyment  and  musical  ex- 
perience, between  enjoyment  and  musical  attitude,  or  between  en- 
joyment and  musical  ability  as  measured  by  the  K-D  tests. 

Listeners’  judgments  of  the  worth  of  unfamiliar  musical  com- 
positions do  not  seem  to  correlate  with  other  activities.  With  the 
K-D  tests  the  correlation  was  — .09.  The  correlation  of  judgment 
with  individual  estimate  of  musical  ability  was  — .05.  With  mu- 
sical attitude,  the  correlation  was  .15  and  with  musical  experience 
was  .43. 3 The  only  correlation  which  indicates  relationship  is 
the  last  one  given,  suggesting  that  the  more  varied  and  intense  an 
individual’s  musical  experience  has  been  the  more  likely  is  he  to 

1.  Henry  E.  Garrett  in  "Statistics  in  Psychology  and  Education’’  ( 1926),  page  298,  has  the 
following  to  say: 

'There  seems  to  be  fairly  general  agreement  among  workers  with  tests  that  an 
r from  .00  to  .20  denotes  indifferent  or  negligible  relation 

r from  .20  to  .40  denotes  low  correlation:  present  but  slight 

r from  .40  to  .70  denotes  substantial  or  marked  relationship 

r from  .70  to  1.00  denotes  high  relation.’' 

2.  See  Table  V,  page  47 

3.  See  Table  V,  page  47 
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assign  to  varying  types  of  musical  compositions  their  true  musical 
worth.  In  short,  an  individual’s  judgment  of  the  worth  of  an 
unfamiliar  musical  composition  seems  more  likely  to  be  influenced 
by  his  musical  experiences — study  of  music,  performance  of  mu- 
sic, listening  to  music — than  by  his  musical  ability  as  measured 
by  the  Kwalwasser-Dykema  tests,  his  musical  attitude,  or  his  own 
estimate  of  his  musical  ability. 

In  summary,  the  first  aspect  of  this  study  points  to  the  con- 
clusion that  various  reactions  of  an  individual's  musical  life  as 
measured  in  this  study,  such  as,  judgment  of  unfamiliar  music, 
enjoyment  of  unfamiliar  music,  musical  attitude,  musical  experi- 
ence, musical  ability,  and  individual  estimate  of  musical  ability, 
are  more  or  less  water-tight  compartments  which  function  inde- 
pendently of  one  another.  In  the  light  of  this  study,  an  indivi- 
dual’s musical  life  is  made  up  of  several  factors — musical  ability, 
musical  experiences,  musical  attitudes,  ability  to  judge  music’s 
worth,  enjoyment  of  music — which  show  little  relationship  to 
each  other. 

The  Second  Aspect  of  the  Study — The  Effect  of  Program  Notes 
On  a Listener’s  Judgment  and  Enjoyment  of  Unfamiliar  Music 

The  second  aspect  of  the  study,  and  the  more  important  as- 
pect, was  the  giving  of  the  musical  compositions  with  and  without 
the  prepared  helps  for  listening  already  suggested.  It  was  thought 
that  this  could  be  combined  with  the  first  aspect  of  the  study  and 
the  results  obtained  simultaneously.  However,  in  order  to  do  this, 
a third  meeting  for  each  group  in  addition  to  the  two  required  for 
the  first  aspect  of  the  study  became  necessary.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  at  the  first  meeting  the  data  for  the  Kwalwasser-Dykema  tests, 
musical  experience,  musical  attitude,  and  individual  estimate  of 
musical  ability  were  obtained.  The  second  meeting  consisted  of 
a hearing  of  the  musical  selections  and  the  added  third  meeting 
consisted  of  a repetition  of  the  twelve  compositions  previously 
heard. 

At  the  first  hearing  of  the  musical  compositions — second  meet- 
ing of  the  groups — half  of  the  numbers  were  heard  preceded  by 
the  helps  given  orally  and  half  without;  and  at  the  second  hearing 
— third  meeting  of  the  groups — the  compositions  given  with  helps 
at  the  first  hearing  were  repeated  without  helps,  and  those  that  had 
been  given  without  helps  at  the  first  hearing  were  repeated  with 
helps.  There  was  an  approximate  lapse  of  chree  weeks,  in  some 
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groups  longer,  between  the  first  bearing  and  the  second.  In  the 
various  groups,  the  order  in  which  the  compositions  were  played 
was  varied  as  was  also  the  order  of  the  numbers  which  received 
the  helps  at  each  hearing.  To  one  group  of  individuals,  some  of 
the  compositions  were  presented  with  help  and  some  without. 
To  the  next  group,  those  presented  with  help  to  the  first  group 
were  presented  without  help,  and  those  presented  without  help 
to  the  first  group  were  presented  with  help  to  the  second.  The 
rotation  method  was  used  because  it  was  practically  impossible  to 
establish  exact  equivalence  of  the  groups  used.  McCall  states  that 
the  rotation  method  is  of  value  in  such  situations.  He  also  main- 
tains that  the  rotation  method  is  of  value  in  eliminating  special, 
irrelevant  factors,  such  as  the  difference  in  ability  of  groups  or 
differences  in  this  study,  of  the  various  program  notes  used.1 

Table  VI  presents  the  rotation  which  was  followed  in  giving 
the  tests  dealing  with  the  twelve  musical  compositions  with  and 
'without  the  program  notes.  It  will  be  remembered  that  every  in- 
dividual in  each  group  also  took  the  Kwalwasser-Dykema  test, 
furnished  the  material  on  which  the  musical  experience  score  and 
the  musical  attitude  score  were  based,  and  supplied  a personal 
estimate  of  musical  ability. 


1.  McCall.  W.  A.:  "Hew  To  Experiment  in  Education,"  1930.  pages  35-36 
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Table  VI 


ROTATION  OF  GROUPS  TESTED 


Group  I 

Group  II 

Group  III 

Group  IV 

Group  V 

Group  VI 

Group  VII 

Com-  With  With- 

With  With- 

With  With- 

With  With- 

With  With- 

Help  With- 

With  With- 

posi-  Help 

tions 

“At  de 

Palais 

de 

out 

Help 

Help 

out 

Help 

Help 

out 

Help 

Help 

out 

Help 

Help 

out 

Help 

out 

Help 

Help 

out 

Help 

Danse”  1* 
“Bal- 

2* 

2 

l 

i 

2 

2 

1 

i 

2 

2 

l 

1 

2 

let”  2 

“Fire- 

1 

1 

2 

i 

2 

2 

1 

l 

2 

2 

i 

1 

2 

works”  2 
“Over- 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

l 

2 

2 

l 

2 

1 

ture”  1 

From 

“Erna- 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

l 

2 

2 

l 

1 

2 

ni”  2 

“ ’O 

Maren- 

ari- 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

ello”  1 

“Sing 

We  and 
Chant 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

It”  2 

“Sicut 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

Cervus”  1 
' Bour- 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

ree”  1 

“Men- 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

uet”  2 

“Humor- 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

esque”  2 
“Phan- 
tom 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

Melody”  1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

* "1"  represents  the  first  hearing  of  the  selection 

* "2”'  represents  the  second  hearing  of  the  composition 


This  procedure  produced  a great  many  responses  from  indi- 
viduals who  heard  each  composition  but  once.  These  cases  had 
to  be  discarded.  This  aspect  of  the  study  netted  120  cases  of  indi- 
viduals from  the  various  groups  who  made  responses  to  all  twelve 
compositions  at  both  hearings. 

Table  VII  shows  the  way  in  which  the  120  individuals  hear- 
ing the  compositions  judged  them.  For  example,  in  judging  De- 
bussy’s “Ballet,”  2 persons  rated  it  “poor”  music,  27  persons 
'“fair,”  67  “good,”  and  24  “the  highest  type” — a total  of  120. 
All  of  these  judgments  are  for  the  compositions  when  presented 
with  the  program  notes. 
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Table  VII 

JUDGMENTS  OF  120  PERSONS  WITH  PROGRAM  NOTES 


Composition 

Pool 

Fair 

Good 

Highest 
Type 
of  Music 

Orchestral 

Ketelbey:  “At  de  Palais  de  Danse” 

15 

57 

35 

13 

Debussy:  “Ballet” 

2 

27 

67 

24 

Stravinsky:  “Fireworks” 

8 

41 

67 

4 

Handel:  “Overture” 

26 

57 

37 

Vocal 

Gambardella:  ’O  Marenariello” 

17 

60 

40 

3 

Verdi:  from  “Ernani” 

2 

36 

80 

2 

Morley:  “Sing  We  and  Chant  It” 

9 

62 

47 

2 

Palestrina:  “Sicut  Cervus’’ 

58 

55 

7 

Violin 

Ketelbey:  “Phantom  Melody” 

21 

25 

56 

18 

Tschaikowsky : "Humoresque" 

4 

43 

69 

4 

Bach:  “Menuet” 

10 

19 

53 

38 

Bach:  “Bourree” 

10 

58 

43 

9 

Table  VIII  shows  the  way 

in 

which  the 

120  individuals 

judged  the  compositions  when  heard 

without  the 

program 

helps. 

Table  VIII 

JUDGMENTS  OF  120  PERSONS  WITHOUT  PROGRAM  NOTES 


Composition 

Poor 

Fair 

Good 

Highest 
Type 
of  Music 

Orchestral 

Ketelbey:  “At  de  Palais  de  Danse” 

29 

56 

29 

6 

Debussy:  “Ballet” 

2 

8 

69 

41 

Stravinsky:  “Fireworks” 

22 

18 

80 

Handel:  “Overture” 

9 

24 

48 

39 

Vocal 

Gambardella:  “’O  Marenariello” 

45 

33 

39 

3 

Verdi:  from  “Ernani” 

12 

44 

57 

7 

Morley:  “Sing  We  and  Chant  It” 

29 

68 

23 

Palestrina:  “Sicut  Cervus” 

16 

3'5 

55 

14 

Violin 

Ketelbey:  “Phantom  Melody” 

28 

26 

44 

22 

Tschaikowsky:  “Humoresque” 

7 

24 

77 

12 

Bach:  “Menuet” 

4 

21 

65 

30 

Bach:  “Bourree” 

15 

47 

39 

19 

In  order  to  determine  the 

effect  of 

the  program  notes  upon 

the  judgments  given  by  the  120  individuals,  it  was  necessary  to 
turn  the  ratings  contained  in  Tables  VII  and  VIII  into  score 
values.  Since  the  judgments  of  the  experts  are  used  as  the  stand- 
ard, the  score  values  set  up  in  Table  III  were  used.  The  com- 
puted scores  for  each  composition  and  the  total  scores  for  all  the 
compositions  are  included  in  Table  XI. 

The  responses  to  the  items  asking  for  an  expression  of  the 
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enjoyment  obtained  from  hearing  the  compositions,  the  responses 
as  to  how  beautiful  the  compositions  seemed,  and  the  responses 
as  to  how  colorful  the  music  seemed  to  be  were  next  tabulated. 
Such  responses  are  subjective  and  not  at  all  standardized;  indeed, 
they  are  personal  opinions  and  interesting  as  such. 

Table  IX  gives  the  way  in  which  the  120  individuals  re- 
sponded to  the  compositions  when  heard  with  the  program  notes. 


Table  IX 

RESPONSES  TO  COMPOSITIONS  WHEN  HEARD  WITH  PROGRAM 

NOTES 

(120  INDIVIDUALS  RESPONDING  TO  EACH  ITEM) 


Enjoyment 

Beauty 

Color 

C3 

3 

« J 

£ 

2 

3 

3 

G— 

CO 

l-l 

j= 

o 

z 

< 

•-J 

3 

2 

Very 

>- 

*00 

D 

o 

h 

u 

n 

u. 

Cb> 

CO 

O 

u 

Dull 

Colo 

Brilli 

Composition 

Orchestral 

Ketelbey:  “At  de 

Palais  de  Danse’’  8 

32 

40 

40 

5 

17 

56 

42 

19 

82 

19 

Debussy:  “Ballet’’  2 
Stravinsky : 

8 

72 

40 

17 

64 

39 

5 

1 10 

5 

“Fireworks”  16 

8 

32 

24 

12 

30 

48 

30 

7 

17 

57 

39 

Handel : 

“Overture” 

40 

40 

40 

17 

70 

33 

5 

16 

79 

20 

Vocal 

Gambardella : “ '0 
Marenariello”  16 
Verdi:  from 

40 

48 

16 

6 

28 

58 

28 

5 

22 

78 

15 

“Ernani” 

24 

7 2 

24 

1 1 

87 

22 

78 

42 

Morley : “Sing  We 
and  Chant  It”  8 
Palestrina : 

72 

32 

8 

17 

75 

28 

5 

35 

80 

“Sicut  Cervus”  8 

72 

24 

16 

27 

53 

40 

5 

47 

63 

5 

Violin 

Ketelbey:  “Phan- 
tom Melody”  8 
Tschaikowsky : 

32 

8 

72 

16 

30 

75 

5 

21 

63 

31 

"Humoresque”  8 

34 

44 

34 

6 

90 

24 

6 

101 

1 3 

Bach:  “Menuet” 

32 

88 

4 

39 

77 

1 1 

71 

38 

Bach:  “Bourree” 

64 

40 

16 

43 

60 

17 

6 

45 

63 

6 

Table  X gives  the  way  in  which  the  120  individuals  responded 
to  the  compositions  when  heard  without  the  program  notes. 


Table  X 


RESPONSES  TO  COMPOSITIONS  WHEN  HEARD  WITHOUT 
PROGRAM  NOTES 

(120  INDIVIDUALS  RESPONDING  TO  EACH  ITEM) 

Enjoyment  Beauty  Color 


_ as 

I — I o 

m 


rvj 

■*-> 
n 3 

cu 

as 

6 

>N 

2 

3 

cO 

i-i 

Cj 

3 

<4H 

3 

to 

to 

QJ 

"w 

O 

"a 

u_ 

U 

O 

4-» 

e 

CO 

0 

2 

< 

3 

2 

1-1 

Cu» 

> 

71 

D 

*0 

h 

Fait 

03 

o> 

CQ 

~o 

U 

2 

Q 

o 

U 

’ J-i 

CG 

Composition 

Orchestral 

Retelbey:  “At  de 

Palaisde  Danse"  1 7 

31 

31 

3'1 

6 

47 

20 

47 

33 

64 

23 

Debussy:  “Ballet” 
Stravinsky : 

8 

32 

80 

87 

33 

5 

61 

54 

“Fireworks”  16 
Handel : 

24 

56 

24 

24 

88 

8 

5 

5 

61 

49 

“Overture”  8 

36 

28 

48 

30 

34 

56 

6 

24 

59 

31 

Vocal 

Gambardella : “ ’O 
Marenariello"  24 
Verdi:  from 

48 

40 

8 

9 

29 

79 

3 

9 

9 

97 

5 

“Ernani”  8 

72 

16 

24 

19 

91 

10 

5 

106 

9 

Morley : “Sing  We 
and  Chant  It”  1 6 
Palestrina : 

80 

8 

16 

40 

76 

4 

7 

77 

36 

“Sicut  Cervus”  1 6 

72 

8 

24 

43 

52 

25 

8 

40 

40 

32 

Violin 

Ketelbey:  “Phan- 
tom Melody”  8 
Tschaikowsky : 

32 

40 

40 

22 

49 

49 

5 

16 

87 

12 

“Humoresque"  16 

16 

40 

48 

12 

44 

64 

5 

20 

80 

15 

Bach:  “Menuet” 

16 

40 

64 

64 

57 

6 

6 

95 

13 

Bach:  “Bourree”  40 

56 

24 

9 

38 

64 

9 

23 

51 

39 

7 

Again,  in  order  to  determine  the  effect  which  the  program 
notes  appeared  to  have  on  these  responses,  it  was  necessary  to  have 
score  values.  It  was  deemed  inadvisable  to  use  the  experts  as  a 
standard  because  the  responses  asked  for  were  subjective  and  in- 
dividual. Because  a musical  expert  enjoys  a musical  composition 
‘ very  much”  does  not  imply  that  an  average  listener  to  music  must 
also  enjoy  the  same  composition  “very  much.”  Besides,  the  object 
was  to  get  at  the  increase  or  decrease  of  enjoyment  when  program 
notes  were  given  the  listener  before  hearing  the  composition,  and 
not  to  determine  bow  nearly  the  enjoyment,  or  opinions  of  beauty 
and  color  of  two  persons  coincided.  Since  there  were  no  standards 
of  enjoyment,  beauty,  or  color  which  could  be  used  readily,  an  ar- 
bitrary scoring  device  was  employed.  A score  value  of  0 was  as- 
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signed  to  “not  at  all,”  “ugly,”  and  “colorless.”  A score  value 
of  1 was  assigned  to  “a  little,”  “tolerable,”  and  “dull.”  A score 
value  of  2 was  assigned  to  “much,”  “fair,”  and  “colorful.” 
A score  value  of  3 was  assigned  to  “very  much,”  “beautiful,”  and 
“brilliant.” 

Table  XI  includes  the  computed  scores  for  each  composition 
for  the  responses  of  enjoyment,  beauty,  and  color  when  program 
notes  were  used  and  when  the  compositions  were  heard  without 
program  notes. 

Thus  Table  XI  presents  the  scores  computed  from  the  data 
thus  far  presented  for  the  second  aspect  of  the  study:  namely,  the 
effect  which  program  notes  may  have  on  a listener’s  reactions  to 
unfamiliar  music. 


Table  XI 

TOTAL  SCORES  FOR  ALL  RESPONSES* 
Judgment  Enjoyment  Beauty 


Color 


Composition 

With 

Without 

With 

Without 

With 

Without 

With  Without 

Help 

Help 

Help 

Help 

Help 

Help 

Help 

Help 

Ketelbey : “At  de 
Palais  de  Danse’’ 

194 

228 

232 

186 

271 

228 

240 

220 

Debussy:  “Ballet” 

217 

1 64 

272 

312 

262 

273 

235 

284 

Stravinsky : 
“Fireworks” 

246 

276 

188 

206 

216 

224 

248 

274 

Handel : 

“Overture” 

251 

237 

240 

236 

256 

266 

234 

235 

Gambardella : “ ’0 
Marenariello” 

211 

240 

184 

152 

228 

196 

223 

218 

Verdi:  from 
“Ernani” 

192 

213 

240 

176 

251 

231 

282 

244 

Morley : “Sing  We 
and  Chant  It” 

267 

205 

160 

144 

251 

204 

195 

149 

Palestrina : 

“Sicut  Cervus” 

189 

187 

118 

160 

253 

222 

188 

216 

Ketelbey:  “Phan- 
tom Melody” 

173' 

178 

264 

232 

298 

167 

240 

226 

Tschaikowsky : 
“Humoresque” 

271 

238 

224 

240 

258 

292 

247 

225 

Bach:  “Menuet” 

244 

276 

328 

288 

313 

299 

256 

235 

Bach:  “Bourree” 

171 

182 

192 

128 

214 

193 

189 

150 

Grand  Totals  2626  2624  2642  2460  3071  2795  2777  2676 


* These  scores  are  computed  from  the  data  given  in  Tables  VII,  VIII.  IX,  and  X 

It  may  be  recalled  that  the  individuals  who  made  the  responses 
upon  which  the  data  in  Table  XI  are  based  also  supplied  a mu- 
sical experience  score,  a musical  attitude  score,  a score  on  the  K.  D. 
tests,  and  a personal  estimate  in  percentage  of  musical  ability.  It 
will  also  be  remembered  that  not  all  of  the  individuals  were  at 


all  the  meetings  but  the  eighty-nine  persons  whose  scores  are  given 
in  7 able  IV  also  supplied  a judgment  score  with  the  program 
helps  (as  well  as  the  one  given  which  is  for  judgment  responses 
without  program  helps)  and  an  enjoyment  score  with  the  pro- 
gram helps  (as  well  as  without  the  program  notes).  These  two 
additional  scores  were  also  correlated  with  the  other  scores  ob- 
tained and  the  results  are  given  in  Table  XII. 

Table  XII 


CORRELATIONS  BETWEEN  JUDGMENT  AND  ENJOYMENT  SCORES 
AND  ALL  OTHER  SCORES.  V/ITH  AND  WITHOUT 


PROGRAM 

NOTES 

Correlated  Items 

With 

Help 

Without 

Help 

K.  D.  Tests  and  judgment 

—.29 

— .06 

—.14 

-+-.07 

K-D  Tests  and  enjoyment 

.09 

-H  .07 

—.09 

— f— . 0 7 

Individual  estimate  and  judgment 

.11 

-<-.07 

—.05 

-h  .07 

Individual  estimate  and  enjoyment 

.12 

-+-  .07 

.12 

-t-  .07 

Musical  attitude  and  judgment 

.16 

-t-  .07 

.15 

-t-,07 

Musical  attitude  and  enjoyment 

.46 

-t-  .05 

.23 

-4-  .065 

Musical  experience  and  judgment 

.33 

-t-  .06 

.43 

-+-.057 

Musical  experience  and  enjoyment 

.52 

-+-.048 

.12 

-(-.07 

Melodic  taste  and  judgment 

.17 

±.07 

.17 

±.07 

(from  K-D  Tests) 

Melodic  taste  and  enjoyment 

.17 

±■07 

.16 

±.07 

These  correlations  are  particularly  interesting. 

Correlation 

does  not  prove  influence,  does  not  imply  causal  relationship;  yet 
in  six  out  of  the  ten  cases,  the  correlation  when  program  notes 
were  used  is  higher  than  when  the  program  notes  were  not  pre- 
sented.1 In  three,  the  correlations  were  the  same,  and  in  only  one 
was  the  correlation  higher  when  the  program  notes  were  not  given. 
Since  the  giving  of  the  program  notes  was  the  chief  additional 
factor  present  at  one  hearing  and  absent  during  the  other  hearing, 
it  would  seem  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  presence  or  absence 
of  the  program  notes  influenced  the  individual’s  reactions.  Cer- 
tainly, all  other  factors  during  each  hearing  were  kept  as  nearly 
identical  as  it  was  practically  possible  to  keep  them.  However, 
when  the  probable  error  is  taken  into  consideration  in  each  case, 
the  differences  in  the  correlations  become  so  small  that  the  assump- 
tion just  made  appears  to  be  only  an  interesting  possibility. 

Thus  far,  all  of  the  data  for  the  second  aspect  of  the  study, 
the  effect  of  program  notes  upon  the  listener’s  reactions,  have  been 
those  obtained  in  conjunction  with  the  data  obtained  for  the 
first  aspect  of  the  study,  the  relationship  between  an  individual's 
musical  abilities,  experiences,  and  attitudes  and  his  judgment  and 
enjoyment  of  unfamiliar  music. 

1.  McCall,  W.  A.:  "How  To  Experiment  in  Education,"  1923.  pape  239 
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Supplementary  Data  Showing  the  Effect  of  Knowing  the 
Name  of  the  Composer  and  the  Name  of  the  Composition 

It  seemed  highly  desirable  to  supplement  the  data  thus  ob- 
tained for  determining  the  effect  of  program  notes  with  data  ob- 
tained from  a more  likely  concert  or  listening  situation — one  in 
which  the  name  of  the  composer  and  the  name  of  the  composition 
was  given  but  no  program  notes.  For  this  purpose,  additional 
and  different  individuals  were  necessary  in  order  to  eliminate  any 
effects  which  previous  hearings  of  the  musical  selections  might 
cause. 

In  obtaining  the  data,  two  alternatives  existed.  The  first  and, 
better  technique  would  have  been  a rotation  experiment  similar 
to  the  one  used  when  the  compositions  were  presented  with  and 
without  program  notes.  The  second  technique  would  have  been 
the  securing  of  responses  but  once  with  the  name  of  the  composer 
and  composition  given,  since  there  was  already  data  available 
showing  responses  when  no  information  was  given.  Although  the 
second  alternative  assumed  equivalence  of  groups,  it  was  decided 
upon  because  it  was  felt  that  groups  as  typical  of  the  listening  or 
concert  situation  as  were  employed  previously  could  be  obtained 
again.  Consequently,  groups  similar  to  those  used  before  were 
again  resorted  to— groups  made  up  of  college  students  and  young 
adults  who,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  were  not  music  students, 
professional  musicians,  or  persons  well  versed  in  music.  All  twelve 
compositions  were  heard  at  one  meeting.  Before  each  composition 
was  played  cn  the  phonograph,  the  name  of  the  composer  and 
the  name  of  the  composition  were  given.  The  response  sheet  (see 
page  41)  used  before,  was  used  again — a different  sheet  for  each 
selection.  Reactions  to  beauty  and  color  were  not  asked  for  from 
these  persons.  Responses  had  to  be  obtained  from  ten  groups  be- 
fore a total  of  120  individuals  was  obtained.  The  first  120  in- 
dividual responses  were  used,  additional  ones  being  discarded.  (For 
purposes  of  comparison,  the  same  number  of  responses  was  de- 
sirable . . Previous  data  showing  the  effect  of  program  notes 
is  based  on  responses  obtained  from  120  individuals).  In  order 
to  eliminate  any  effect  which  the  order  of  hearing  the  selections 
might  have,  the  order  was  changed  with  the  different  groups — 
three  groups  hearing  the  violin  numbers  first,  the  vocal  numbers 
second,  and  the  orchestral  numbers  third:  two  groups  hearing  the 
vocal  numbers  first,  the  violin  numbers  second,  and  the  orchestral 


numbers  third;  two  groups  hearing  the  orchestral  numbers  first, 
the  violin  numbers  second,  and  the  vocal  numbers  third;  and  two 
groups  hearing  the  vocal  numbers  first,  the  orchestral  numbers 
second,  and  the  violin  numbers  third.  The  responses  thus  ob- 
tained are  given  in  Tables  XIII  and  XIV. 

Table  XIII 

JUDGMENTS  OF  120  PERSONS  WITH  NAME  OF  COMPOSER 


AND  COMPOSITION 

GIVEN 

Highest 

Type 

Composition 

Poor 

Fair 

Good 

of  Music 

Orchestral 

Ketelbey:  “At  de  Palais  de  Danse’’ 

32 

88 

Debussy:  "Ballet” 

40 

80 

Stravinsky:  “Fireworks” 

32 

54 

32 

Handel:  “Overture” 

32 

72 

16 

Vocal 

Gambardella : ’O  Marenariello” 

30 

60 

30 

Verdi:  from  “Ernani” 

29 

91 

Morley : “Sing  We  and  Chant  It” 

14 

76 

30 

Palestrina:  “Sicut  Cervus” 

15 

30 

75 

Violin 

Ketelbey:  “Phantom  Melody” 

15 

46 

46 

13 

Tschaikowsky : “Humoresque” 

29 

62 

29 

Bach:  “Menuet” 

75 

45 

Bach:  “Bourree” 

15 

75 

30 

Table  XIV 

ENJOYMENT  RESPONSES  OF  120  PERSONS  WITH  NAME  OF 
COMPOSER  AND  COMPOSITION  GIVEN 


Composition  Not  at  all 

A little 

Much 

Very  Much 

Orchestral 

Ketelbey:  “At  de  Palais  de  Danse” 

104 

16 

Debussy:  “Ballet” 

16 

32 

40 

32 

Stravinsky:  “Fireworks” 

72 

16 

32 

Handel:  “Overture” 

57 

57 

16 

Vocal 

Gambardella:  ’O  Marenariello” 

16 

57 

30 

17 

Verdi:  from  “Ernani” 

32 

72 

32 

Morley:  “Sing  We  and  Chant  It” 

16 

64 

30 

10 

Palestrina:  “Sicut  Cervus” 

36 

32 

32 

20 

Violin 

Ketelbey:  “Phantom  Melody” 

58 

22 

40 

Tschaikowsky:  “Humoresque” 

24 

36 

60 

Bach:  “Menuet” 

12 

36 

72 

Bach:  "Bourree” 

23 

37 

60 

Using  the  score  values  previously 

employed, 

the 

scores  for 

each  composition  and  then  the 

totals 

and  the  grand  totals  were 

compiled.  These  scores  are  given  in  Table  XV. 


Table  XV 


SCORE  VALUES  OF  RESPONSES  WHEN  NAME  OF  COMPOSER 
AND  OF  COMPOSITION  IS  GIVEN 


Composition  J 

udgment  Scores 

Enjoyment  Scores 

Orchestral 

Ketelbey:  “At  de  Palais  de  Danse” 

272 

136 

Debussy:  “Ballet” 

280 

208 

Stravinsky:  “Fireworks” 

204 

80 

Handel:  “Overture” 

222 

219 

Vocal 

Gambardella:  “ 'O  Marenariello” 

240 

168 

Verdi:  from  “Ernani" 

180 

272 

Morley:  “Sing  We  and  Chant  It” 

240 

154 

Palestrina:  “Sicut  Cervus” 

180 

156 

Violin 

Ketelbey:  “Phantom  Melody” 

210 

222 

Tschaikowsky : “Humoresque” 

240 

276 

Bach:  “Menuet” 

3'1 5 

300 

Bach:  “Bourree” 

255 

157 

Grand  Totals 

2838 

2448 

Supplementary  Data  Showing  Responses  Anticipated 
From  Reading  the  Program  Notes 

The  data  presented  thus  far  suggest  that  the  helps  or  program 
notes  presented  before  the  music  was  heard  were  effective.  In  each 
case,  the  responses  were  given  after  the  music  was  heard,  whether 
program  notes  or  helps  were  used  or  not.  What  mind  set  toward 
the  music  was  produced  by  the  program  notes  employed?  Certain 
possibilities  existed.  One.  that  the  program  notes  created  antici- 
pated reactions  of  judgment  and  enjoyment  which  the  music  not 
only  brought  to  realization  but  intensified  beyond  anticipation: 
another,  that  the  program  notes  created  anticipated  reactions  of 
judgment  and  enjoyment  which  the  music  failed  to  bring  to 
realization:  and  still  another,  that  the  program  notes  created  an- 
ticipated reactions  of  judgment  and  enjoyment  far  beyond  those 
realized  upon  hearing  the  music,  which,  when  heard,  proved  a 
decided  “let-down.”  In  other  words,  the  program  notes  employed 
might  have  produced  a state  of  mind  which  the  music  affected  in 
one  of  several  ways:  first,  tempered  or  diminished  the  anticipated 
reactions:  second,  increased  and  intensified  the  anticipated  reac- 
tions; or  third,  produced  reactions  quite  different  from  those  an- 
ticipated. 

In  the  belief  that  discovering  the  responses  anticipated  from 
reading  the  program  notes  might  throw  some  light  on  these  pos- 
sibilities, the  following  was  done.  The  program  notes  used  were 
mimeographed.  Groups  of  persons  as  nearly  like  those  used  be- 
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fore  as  could  be  obtained  were  asked  to  read  the  notes  and  indicate, 
for  each  note  and  on  the  basis  of  the  note  only,  whether  or  not 
the  music  for  which  the  note  was  written  was  likely  to  be  “poor,” 
“fair,”  “good,”  or  the  “highest  type”  of  music.  Each  individual 
was  asked  also  to  indicate,  on  the  basis  solely  of  reading  the  note 
and  without  hearing  the  music,  whether  or  not  the  music  was 
likely  to  be  enjoyed  “very  much,”  “much,”  “a  little,”  or  “not  at 
all.”  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  each  case  the  name  of  the 
composition  and  of  the  composer  was  unknown  and  that  the  mu- 
sic was  not  heard  either  before  or  after  reading  the  notes.  The 
first  120  replies  received  were  tabulated — -120  being  the  number 
of  individuals  who  responded  in  the  previous  experiments.  These 
replies  were  also  scored,  using  the  score  values  utilized  previously. 
Table  XVI  gives  these  data. 


Table  XVI 

JUDGMENT  AND  ENJOYMENT  OF  EACH  COMPOSITION  BASED 
SOLELY  ON  READING  THE  PROGRAM  NOTES  WITHOUT 
HAVING  HEARD  THE  MUSIC 


-C 

HJ 

CJ 

3 

E 

Scores 

Poor 

Fair 

Good 

o 

to 

£ 

n l 

O 

z 

< 

Much 

> 

o 

> 

Judg- 

ment 

Enjoy- 

ment 

Ketelbey:  “At  de 

Palais  de  Danse”  63 

47 

10 

1 1 

74 

1 1 

24 

293 

168 

Debussy:  “Ballet”  21 
Stravinsky : 

88 

1 1 

21 

67 

1 1 

21 

285 

152 

“Fireworks”  74 

1 1 

35 

43 

56 

21 

57 

98 

Flandel : 

“Overture” 

60 

60 

33 

32 

55 

180 

142 

Vocal 

Gambardella : “ '0 

Marenariello”  43 

Verdi:  from 

68 

9 

76 

21 

23 

274 

187 

“Ernani”  1 1 

56 

43 

10 

33 

43 

33 

1 1 

233 

142 

Morley : “Sing  We 
and  Chant  It”  30 
Palestrina : 

45 

45 

56 

44 

20 

225 

204 

“Sicut  Cervus” 

1 1 

78 

31 

44 

65 

1 1 

260 

207 

Violin 

Ketelbey:  “Phan- 
tom Melody”  1 1 

Tschaikowsky : 

32 

35 

42 

1 1 

21 

34 

54 

153 

251 

“Humoresque”  20 

9 

76 

15 

44 

46 

30 

194 

226 

Bach:  “Menuet” 

56 

64 

74 

23 

23 

248 

189 

Bach:  “Bourree”  10 

43 

46 

21 

32 

33 

32 

23 

198 

167 

Grand  Totals 

2600 

2133 

60 


'Supplementary  Data  Showing  Effect  Upon  Responses 
of  T wo  T ypes  of  Program  Notes 

As  explained  earlier,  the  program  notes  employed  in  the  study 
were  edited  so  that  each  note  contained  a suggestion  of  story  or 
emotional  interpretation  and  a suggestion  of  items  of  musical 
technique  or  performance.  Since  the  data  suggested  that  responses 
of  judgment  and  enjoyment  may  be  influenced  differently  by  the 
program  notes  presented  before  unfamiliar  music  is  heard,  two 
questions  arose.  Is  it  not  possible  to  formulate  program  notes  so 
'that  the  reactions  of  the  listener  might  be  predicated  in  advance? 
If  so,  what  type  of  program  note  will  influence  the  listener’s  re- 
actions along  a given  line?  Quite  naturally,  the  answers  to  these 
questions  involve  a study  worthy  of  very  careful  analysis  and 
detailed  experiment,  but  it  was  decided  to  do  something  to  indi- 
cate the  direction  that  such  a study  might  take.  It  will  serve  to 
suggest  and  stimulate  thought  along  this  line. 

For  purposes  of  this  additional  study,  three  selections  were 
chosen  from  the  twelve  used  in  the  main  study — one  from  the 
orchestral  numbers — Stravinsky's  "Fireworks,”  one  from  the  vocal 
numbers — Verdi’s  "Si  ridesti  il  Leon  di  Castiglia’’  from  "Ernani,” 
and  one  from  the  violin  compositions — Ketelbey’s  "The  Phantom 
Melody.”  These  were  chosen  arbitrarily,  keeping  in  mind  only 
the  ease  with  which  program  notes  could  be  prepared.  For  each 
of  these  compositions,  two  different  types  of  helps  were  prepared. 
One  type  of  help  dealt  with  the  story  or  emotion  upon  which  the 
music  was  based  or  was  suggested  by  the  composer  or  someone 
else,  or  hinted  at  by  the  title  of  the  composition.  A second  type 
of  help  had  to  do  with  the  pointing  out  of  items  in  the  perform- 
ance or  composition  of  the  selection,  such  as  having  to  do  with 
dynamics,  particular  use  of  instruments  or  voices,  form,  or  other 
similar  suggestions.  These  two  types  of  helps  are  given  below  for 
each  of  the  three  compositions  employed: 

Verdi:  "Si  ridesti  il  Leon  di  Castiglia”  from  "Ernani.” 

Items  of  composition  or  performance:  You  will  notice  the 
sudden,  abrupt  changes  in  the  volume  of  tone  used  by  the  singers 
in  this  selection  in  several  places.  Notice  also  the  building;  up  of 
climaxes.  The  orchestral  accompaniment  provided  is  very  interest- 
ing: especially  the  use  of  the  kettle  drums  along  toward  the  end 
of  the  composition. 

Story  or  emotional  interpretation:  This  is  a chorus  from  opera 
sung  by  a chorus  of  conspirators  who  are  plotting  to  overthrow 
their  king.  The  notes  echo  »nd  re-echo  through  the  vaulted  crypt 
of  the  cathedral  in  which  the  meeting  is  being  held.  Note  the  sug- 
gestion of  booming  cannon  in  the  distance.  At  the  end,  the  conspira- 
tors seem  carried  away  by  their  patriotic  fervor. 
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Kctelbey : "The  Phantom  Melody" 

Items  of  composition  or  performance:  The  first  part  of  this 
composition  is  played  in  the  lower  register  of  the  violin.  Notice 
bow  it  is  repeated.  Then  is  heard  a slightly  different  melody,  some- 
what more  hurried  than  the  first.  The  original  melody  or  pair 
returns  this  time  in  the  highest  register  of  the  violin.  The  com- 
position ends  on  a single,  high,  sustained  tone  that  dies  quickly 
away. 

Story  or  emotional  interpretation:  This  is  a phantom  melody 
that  steals  from  itbe  recesses  of  the  violin,  plaintive  and  singable. 

It  suggests  the  thoughtful,  quiet  meditation  that  one  might  have 
toward  the  close  of  day.  It  suggests  the  lines  of  Shelley  beginning 
"Music,  when  soft  voices  die." 

Stravinsky:  "Fireworks” 

Items  of  composition  or  performance:  In  this  composition,  note 
the  unusual  harmonies,  at  times  seemingly  quite  harsh  and  discord- 
ant. Note,  too,  the  contrasts  brought  out  by  the  use  of  the  different 
orchestral  instruments:  especially  the  passage  shortly  after  the  be- 
ginning, involving  the  full  orchestra,  in  which  the  strings  and  wood- 
winds stand  out  because  the  brass  instruments  have  dropped  out. 

Story  or  emotional  interpretation:  The  composer  is  endeavor- 
ing here  to  express  musically  the  impressions  he  received  while 
watching  a gorgeous  display  of  fireworks.  Occasionally,  the  noises 
attendant  upon  such  a display  are  to  be  heard.  Mostly,  however, 
the  emotional  feelings  of  the  composer,  as  he  thrills  to  the  display, 
are  represented. 

The  compositions  were  then  played  to  six  groups  of  people, 
130  individuals  in  all,  each  one  being  preceded  by  one  of  the  above 
two  helps.  The  particular  help  used  for  each  composition  was 
varied  for  the  different  groups  which  heard  it.  In  other  words, 
cases  were  obtained  in  which  responses  were  made  to  Stravinsky’s 
“Fireworks”  when  the  story  or  emotional  interpretation  type  of 
help  was  given,  and  a number  of  cases  in  which  items  of  compo- 
sition or  performance  were  pointed  out  for  the  same  composition 
“Fireworks.”  This  was  done  for  each  of  the  three  compositions. 
Rotation  procedure  similar  to  that  given  in  Table  VI  was  again 
followed.  The  results  were  then  compiled  in  order  to  ascertain 
which  type  of  help  caused  the  listener  to  judge  more  nearly  in 
accordance  with  the  judgments  of  experts,  and  which  type  of 
help  caused  the  music  to  be  enjoyed  more  by  the  individual  lis- 
tening to  it.  The  results,  together  with  score  values,  are  tabulated 
in  Tables  XVII  through  XX. 


Table  XVII 


JUDGMENTS  OF  COMPOSITIONS  WHEN  NOTES  GIVING  ITEMS 
OF  PERFORMANCE  WERE  USED 


Composition 

Poo 

No.  of 

r Fair 

individu 

Good 

als 

Highest 

type 

Scores1 

Stravinsky:  "Fireworks" 

37 

63 

30 

216 

Verdi:  from  "Ernani" 

26 

61 

43 

278 

Ketelbey:  "Phantom  Melody” 

22 

24 

71 

13 

187 

Table 

XVIII 

Grand  Total 

681 

JUDGMENTS  OF  COMPOSITIONS  WHEN  NOTES  GIVING  STORY 
OR  EMOTIONAL  INTERPRETATION  WERE  USED 

No.  of  individuals 


Composition 

Stravinsky:  "Fireworks” 

Verdi:  from  "Ernani" 
Ketelbey:  "Phantom  Melody" 

Poor 

17 

14 

Fair 

86 

30 

14 

Good 

1 7 
64 

1 16 

Highest 

type 

2 

Scores 

223 

242 

158 

Table 

XIX 

Grand  Total 

623 

ENJOYMENT  RESPONSES  WHEN  NOTES  GIVING  ITEMS 
OF  PERFORMANCE  WERE  USED 


No.  of 

individuals 

Composition 

Not  at  all 

A little 

Much 

Very  much 

Scores2 

Stravinsky:  "Fireworks” 

31 

74 

22 

3 

1 27 

Verdi:  from  "Ernani 

32 

64 

32 

2 

1 34 

Ketelbey:  "Phantom 

Melody” 

13 

26 

52 

65 

273 

Grant  Total 

534 

Table 

XX 

ENJOYMENT  RESPONSES  WHEN  NOTES  GIVING  STORY  OR 
EMOTIONAL  INTERPRETATION  WERE  USED 


No.  of  individuals 


Composition  Net  at  all 

A little 

Much 

Very  much 

Scores2 

Stravinsky:  "Fireworks”  26 

87 

1 7 

121 

Verdi:  from  "Ernani"  28 

52 

22 

28 

180 

Ketelbey:  "Phantom  Melody" 

8 

57 

65 

31  7 

Grand  Total 

618 

Conclusions 

The  conclusions  now  to  be  drawn  for  the  second  aspect  of  the 
study  dealing  with  the  effect  of  help  or  program  notes  upon  an  in- 
dividual's judgment  and  enjoyment  of  unfamiliar  music  are  based 

1 . Table  III  gives  the  score  values  for  each  rating  for  each  of  the  three  compositions. 

2.  The  arbitrary  score  values  used  previously  were  used  in  computing  these  scores:  0 for 
"not  at  all,”  1 for  "a  little,”  2 for  "much,”  and  3 for  "very  much.” 
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upon  comparisons  of  the  data  obtained.  The  propriety  of  such 
comparison  may  be  questioned  on  the  grounds  that  the  scores  for 
the  various  sections  of  the  study  were  obtained  by  using  different 
groups  of  individuals.  As  nearly  as  was  possible  to  do  so,  the 
groups  were  chosen  from  the  same  general  type  of  people  such  as 
college  students,  persons  in  cultural  study  groups — in  short,  a 
cross  section  of  average  listeners  to  music.  The  groups  were  chosen 
at  random  and  the  procedure  followed  was  designed  to  keep  as 
many  factors  identical  as  it  was  possible  to  do.  Despite  these 
precautions  and  the  impracticability  of  handling  the  situation 
otherwise  for  the  purposes  of  this  study,  there  remains  the  pos- 
sibility that  differences  in  the  individuals  and  groups  may  account 
for  the  results  obtained  and  invalidate  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn. 

Briefly,  the  effects  of  help  or  program  notes  can  be  given  as 
follows : 

UPON  JUDGMENT 

1.  Knowing  the  name  of  the  composer  and  of  the  composition 
helps  a listener  to  judge  an  unfamiliar  composition  more  in 
accord  with  experts.  In  this  study,  the  experts’  opinions  were 
given  without  knowing  the  composer  or  the  name  of  the  com- 
position. 

2.  Given  program  notes  which  fail  to  reveal  the  identity  of  the 
composer  or  the  composition,  the  listener  judges  unfamiliar 
music  no  more  in  accord  with  the  judgments  of  experts  than 
when  such  program  notes  are  missing  entirely. 

UPON  ENJOYMENT 

1.  Given  the  name  of  the  composer  and  of  the  composition,  a 
listener  tends  to  disregard  such  information  in  finding  enjoy- 
ment in  hearing  unfamiliar  music. 

2.  Given  program  notes  which  do  not  reveal  the  identity  of  the 
composer  or  the  composition,  a listener  tends  to  enjoy  unfamil- 
iar music  more  than  he  does  without  such  program  notes. 

More  specifically,  the  data  reveal  that  the  judgment  of  an  un- 
familiar composition  when  its  name  and  the  name  of  its  com- 
poser is  unknown,  is  not  influenced  by  the  giving  of  program  note 
material  of  the  kind  ordinarily  presented  before  the  music  is  heard. 
In  Table  XI,  the  total  score  of  the  judgment  responses  with  help 
was  2626  and  the  total  score  without  help  2624,  a difference  of 
less  than  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  with  a probable  error  of  seven- 
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teen  thousandths  of  one  per  cent.  In  other  words,  the  program 
notes  did  not  help  the  individuals  who  heard  them  to  judge  more 
nearly  in  accord  with  the  experts  than  the  same  individuals  judged 
without  hearing  the  program  notes. 

Table  XV  reveals,  however,  that  when  the  name  of  the  com- 
position and  the  name  of  the  composer  are  given,  average  listeners- 
tend  to  approach  closer  to  the  judgments  of  experts.  The  judg- 
ment score  in  such  a case  was  2838  as  compared  with  2626,  a 
difference  of  almost  eight  per  cent,  with  a probable  error  of  five 
tenths  of  one  per  cent.  In  other  words,  knowing  the  name  of  the 
composer  and  the  composition  has  a noticeable  tendency  to  cause 
one  to  judge  the  worth  of  an  unfamiliar  musical  composition 
more  in  accordance  with  experts.  The  author  is  aware  that  this 
conclusion  may  be  erroneous  because  of  possible  differences  in  the 
individuals  being  compared,  but,  as  explained  earlier,  every  at- 
tempt was  made  to  secure  similar  individuals  under  identical  con- 
ditions. 

The  judgment  score  for  the  program  notes  alone,  as  given  in 
Table  XVI,  is  2600  as  contrasted  with  2838  and  2626.  This 
suggests  that  the  program  notes,  read  alone,  without  identifying 
the  music  and  without  the  music  being  heard,  produced  judgments 
almost  identical  with  those  rendered  by  individuals  who  heard  the 
music  without  knowing  what  it  was  or  who  composed  it.  This 
conclusion  substantiates  the  previous  one— that  judgment  of  an 
unfamiliar  musical  composition  was  not  influenced  by  the  pro- 
gram notes  employed  in  this  study. 

When  the  program  notes  contain  suggestions  of  story  or  emo- 
tional interpretation,  judgment  of  the  musical  selection  in  ques- 
tion tends  to  be  less  in  agreement  with  experts  than  when  the 
program  notes  contain  suggestions  of  items  of  performance  or 
musical  significance.  Table  XVII  shows  a grand  total  score  of 
681  for  judgments  with  notes  giving  items  of  performance  and 
Table  XVIII  a grand  total  score  of  623  for  judgments  with  notes 
suggesting  story  or  emotional  interpretation.  This  is  a difference 
of  58  or  over  eight  per  cent  with  a probable  error  of  four-tenths 
of  one  per  cent.  This  suggests  that  different  types  of  program 
notes  induce  different  responses.  As  a tentative  conclusion  sub- 
ject to  additional  study,  a listener  more  nearly  assigns  an  un- 
familiar musical  composition  its  proper  place  in  music  literature 
when  the  help  for  listening  furnished  him  contains  primarily 
material  suggesting  items  of  musical  interest  and  value. 
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When  it  comes  to  the  enjoyment  of  unfamiliar  compositions, 
there  are  different  interpretations  of  the  data.  The  total  score  of 
the  enjoyment  responses  with  help,  as  given  in  Table  XI,  is  2642 
and  the  total  score  without  help  is  2460.  The  difference  is  182 
or  almost  seven  per  cent,  with  a probable  error  of  forty-five  hun- 
dredths of  one  per  cent.  In  other  words,  enjoyment  of  a given 
selection  of  unfamiliar  music  tends  to  be  greater  when  program 
notes  are  used. 

Table  XV  reveals,  curiously  enough,  that  knowing  the  name 
of  the  composer  and  the  composition  does  not  materially  increase 
one’s  enjoyment  of  an  unfamiliar  musical  composition.  A score 
of  2448  when  this  information  was  given  against  a score  of  2460 
(Table  XI)  for  the  compositions  without  program  notes,  a dif- 
ference of  approximately  five  tenths  of  one  per  cent  with  a prob- 
able error  of  fifteen  thousandths  of  one  per  cent,  confirms  the  con- 
clusion that  knowing  the  name  of  the  composer  and  the  name  of 
the  composition  does  not  help  a listener  to  enjoy  that  composi- 
tion any  the  more.  Again,  the  author  acknowledges  the  possibility 
of  this  conclusion  being  accounted  for  by  differences  in  the  groups 
from  which  the  data  were  obtained. 

The  enjoyment  score  for  the  program  notes  alone,  as  given  in 
Table  XVI,  is  2133.  This  score  is  low,  compared  with  2448 
(Table  XV),  2460  (Table  XI),  and  2642  (Table  XI).  On 
first  thought,  this  suggests  that  the  actual  hearing  of  the  music 
increases  the  enjoyment  anticipated  from  reading  the  notes  by  as 
much  as  twelve  to  nineteen  per  cent.  In  other  words,  the  reading 
of  the  program  notes  did  not  create  a feeling  of  enjoyment  which 
was  lessened  with  the  hearing  of  the  music,  but  rather,  the  hearing 
of  the  music  gave  more  enjoyment  than  the  program  notes  led  the 
listener  to  anticipate.  However,  there  is  the  possibility  that  the 
notes  were  so  poorly  written,  or  contained  some  particular  bit  of 
information  or  interpretation,  which,  while  judgment  was  not  af- 
fected, created  an  anticipation  of  so  little  possible  enjoyment  that 
the  music,  when  heard,  was  enjoyed  mainly  because  of  the  con- 
trast between  anticipation  and  realization.  This  suggests  that 
program  notes  might  be  so  poor  that  they  create  little  or  no  feeling 
of  anticipated  enjoyment . Thus,  the  hearing  of  the  music  would 
be  more  enjoyable  than  might  be  true  were  the  program  notes  the 
best  available. 

Amplifying  the  above  conclusion.  Tables  XIX  and  XX  show 
that  the  extent  of  enjoyment  differs  with  different  types  of  pro- 
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gram  notes.  Enjoyment  is  greater  when  the  notes  suggest  a story 
or  emotional  interpretation  than  when  they  suggest  items  of  per- 
formance or  of  musical  significance.  Table  XIX  gives  a grand 
total  score  of  534  for  enjoyment  responses  with  notes  giving  items 
of  performance  and  Table  XX  a grand  total  score  of  618  with 
notes  giving  a story  or  emotional  interpretation.  This  is  a dif- 
ference of  84  or  over  thirteen  per  cent,  with  a probable  error  of 
ninety-five  hundredths  of  one  per  cent.  In  short,  a listener’s  en- 
joyment of  a given  selection  of  unfamiliar  music  is  likely  to  be 
enhanced  when  the  help  furnished  for  listening  contains  primarily 
story  or  emotionally  interpretative  material. 

Table  XI  shows  also  that  expressions  of  subjective  opinion 
on  such  ideas  as  the  beauty  or  color  of  the  music  change  when 
program  notes  are  presented.  Scores  of  2676  and  2795  (Table 
XI),  obtained  when  the  selections  were  presented  without  pro- 
gram notes,  increased  to  2777  and  3071  (Table  XI)  when  the 
program  notes  were  employed. 

In  summary,  the  second  aspect  of  the  study  dealing  with  the 
effect  of  program  notes  on  a listener’s  reactions  to  unfamiliar  music 
points  to  the  conclusions  that  the  giving  of  program  note  material 
does  not  influence  the  listener’s  judgment  as  to  the  merit  of  un- 
familiar music,  but  such  material  does  influence  other  reactions, 
notably  the  listener’s  enjoyment.  The  enjoyment  of  a musical 
composition  tends  to  be  greater  when  program  notes  are  given 
before  the  composition  is  heard.  When  name  of  composer  and 
name  of  composition  is  given,  judgment  tends  to  be  affected  but 
enjoyment  is  not  influenced.  Different  types  of  notes  affect  judg- 
ment and  enjoyment  differently:  notes  with  items  of  musical  value 
affecting  judgment  and  notes  with  story  or  emotional  interpreta- 
tion affecting  enjoyment.  Since  judgment  and  enjoyment  involve 
different  types  of  responses,  it  seems  possible  to  so  construct  pro- 
gram notes  that  a particular  response  may  be  obtained. 
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Chapter  IV 

SUMMARY  AND  IMPLICATIONS 


The  Development  of  Program  Notes 

An  historical  survey  reveals  that  program  notes  have  gradually 
evolved  because  of  a demand  for  information  about  music.  From 
rather  meager  notes  for  one  or  two  items  on  each  program,  there 
have  developed  voluminous  notes  on  nearly  every  musical  com- 
position. Program  notes,  strictly  speaking,  have  been  supple- 
mented by  information  in  books  and  magazines.  This  material, 
designed  for  aid  in  listening,  consists  of  various  types;  namely, 

3.  Biographical  data  concerning  the  composer. 

2.  A story  suggested  by  the  composer  or  someone  else. 

3.  An  emotional  eulogy  of  the  composition — frequently  a 
fanciful  invention. 

4.  An  analysis  of  the  form  of  the  composition  or  explanation 
of  some  other  technical  aspect,  sometimes  with  quotations 
in  musical  notation  from  the  themes. 

5.  Difficulties  likely  to  be  encountered  by  the  performer  in 
rendering  the  composition. 

6.  Philosophical  essays  on  music. 

First  Aspect  of  the  Study 

Relationship  of  Judgment  and  Enjoyment  of  Unfamilair  Music 
to  Musical  Activities,  Attitudes,  and  Abilities 

Listening  to  music  is  an  activity  that  apparently  bears  little 
relationship  to  other  musical  activities  or  abilities.  When  a person 
listens  to  music,  he  appears  to  be  doing  something  that  is  quite 
different  from  other  musical  activities  and  quite  unrelated  to  them. 
If  asked  to  indicate  his  reactions  of  judgment  and  enjoyment,  no 
significant  relationships  are  discovered  between  these  reactions  and 
other  musical  activities.  It  was  found  that  judgment  was  related, 
more  to  musical  experience — study  of  music,  performance  of  mu- 
sic, and  previous  listening  to  music — than  to  musical  talent,  either 
measured  or  individually  estimated.  It  was  found  that  enjoyment 
was  related  more  to  musical  attitude — liking  for  various  musical 
activities — than  to  musical  ability  or  experience.  But  in  neither 
of  these  cases  are  the  relationships  significant  or  high. 
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Second  Aspect  of  the  Study 

The  Effect  of  Program  Notes  on  a Listener’s  Judgment 
and  Enjoyment  of  Unfamiliar  Music 

The  responses  which  listeners  make  to  unfamiliar  musical 
compositions  may  be  significantly  affected  by  the  help  or  program 
notes  given  before  the  music  is  heard.  These  effects  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

1 . A musical  selection  is  thought  to  be  more  beautiful  and 
more  colorful  when  the  usual  program  notes  are  supplied 
before  hearing  it. 

2.  When  the  composition  is  identified  by  giving  the  name 
of  the  composer  and  the  name  of  the  composition,  but  no 
additional  helps  or  program  notes  are  given,  the  listener’s 
judgment  is  more  nearly  in  accord  with  the  judgments  of 
experts  than  when  program  notes  are  given  which  do  not 
identify  the  composition.  The  listener’s  enjoyment,  how- 
ever, remains  at  approximately  the  same  level. 

3.  When  program  notes  are  employed,  but  the  composition, 
remains  unidentified,  judgment  is  no  better  than  when  the 
composition  is  heard  without  the  program  notes.  Enjoy- 
ment, however,  becomes  greater  when  the  program  notes 
are  given  than  when  the  music  is  heard  without  them. 

4.  Program  notes  which  do  not  identify  the  composition 
but  lay  particular  emphasis  upon  story  or  emotional  inter- 
pretation, tend  to  affect  one's  enjoyment  but  not  one’s 
judgment.  If  the  particular  emphasis  is  on  items  of  mu- 
sical value  or  performance,  the  program  note  tends  to  affect 
one’s  judgment  but  not  one’s  enjoyment. 

Implications 

What  are  the  implications  for  music  education  and  especially 
for  'music  appreciation''  work  that  come  from  this  study? 

1.  Varied  musical  experiences — study  of  music,  performance 
of  music,  listening  to  music — seem  to  be  the  means  whereby 
one’s  ability  may  be  cultivated  to  evaluate  unfamiliar  music 
upon  hearing  it. 

2.  The  development  of  a favorable  attitude  toward  music  and 
musical  activities  in  general  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
potent  factors  in  helping  listeners  to  enjoy  hearing  un- 
familiar music. 
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3.  That  enjoyment  and  judgment  are  separate  responses  seems 
to  have  been  definitely  suggested  by  this  study.  The  further 
suggestion  seems  justified  that  a favorable  attitude  toward 
music  and  enjoyment  of  music  do  not  mean  that  the  listener 
will  properly  evaluate  unfamiliar  music  upon  hearing  it. 
Nor  do  musical  experiences,  many  and  varied,  guarantee 
that  the  individual  will  enjoy  hearing  unfamiliar  music. 

4.  The  music  educator,  the  teacher  of  appreciation,  and  the 
program  note  writer,  should  determine  the  responses  — 
judgment  or  enjoyment  or  perhaps  others — which  are  de- 
sired from  listening  to  particular  pieces  of  music.  Program 
notes  on  these  compositions  should  then  be  selected  and 
constructed  (based  upon  study  more  intensive  than  that 
suggested  by  the  author) , and  presented  so  that  the  prob- 
abilities of  obtaining  the  desired  responses  may  be  increased. 

5.  Further  research  and  investigation  is  needed  to  supplement 
and  confirm  the  conclusions  reached  in  this  study.  Ought 
listening  to  music  to  be  presented  as  haphazardly  as  it  is 
now  to  achieve  the  best  results?  To  what  extent  can  in- 
formation of  a determined  nature  be  supplied  as  to  decide 
positively  in  advance  the  reactions  an  individual  will  have 
to  music?  This  study  dealt  entirely  with  unfamiliar  music. 
What  is  the  effect  of  the  program  note  after  the  composi- 
tion is  familiar  through  repeated  hearings?  These  and 
other  questions  challenge  the  research  worker. 

A Final  Word 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  this  study,  while  the  term  “enjoy- 
ment'’ has  been  distinguished  from  “judgment,”  no  differentiation 
has  been  made  of  various  types  of  enjoyment.  The  persons  making 
responses  were  merely  asked  to  indicate  whether  they  enjoyed  a 
selection  “a  little,”  “much,”  “very  much,”  or  “not  at  all.”  No 
inquiry  was  made  as  to  what  factor  or  factors  in  the  hearing 
caused  the  enjoyment  nor  what  kind  of  enjoyment  was  produced., 
It  is  quite  possible  that  non  musical  factors  entered  into  the  en- 
joyment. Later  studies  should  seek  to  examine  this  consideration 
with  a view  to  dissipating  the  idea  that  appreciation  is  necessarily 
advanced  by  every  kind  of  enjoyment.  The  idea  cannot  be  en- 
dorsed that  any  sort  of  stimulation  given  the  listener  before  hear- 
ing an  unfamiliar  musical  composition  would  be  acceptable  so 
long  as  it  promotes  enjoyment.  An  endeavor  should  be  made  to 
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identify  and  evaluate  those  reactions  which  may  properly  be  re- 
garded as  musical  enjoyment.  It  is  very  probable  that  listening 
to  music  has  certain  peculiar  contributions  to  make  to  the  life  of 
the  individual  quite  apart  from  other  musical  activities  or  experi- 
ences. Music  educators  should  ascertain  through  study  what  these 
peculiar  contributions  are,  and  bend  every  energy  toward  deter- 
mining the  types  of  stimulation  necessary  to  insure  each  indivi- 
dual’s reception  of  the  finest  gifts  music  has  to  offer  in  the  appre- 
ciative or  listening  activity. 
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1.  Adler.  Mortimer:  "Music  Appreciation:  an  experimental  approach  to  its 
measurement’’  in  "Archives  of  Psychology.”  No.  110.  New  York. 

2.  Garrett,  Henry  E. : "Statistics  in  Psychology  and  Education,”  Longmans, 
Green  and  Co.,  New  York,  1 926. 

3.  McCall.  William  A.:  "How  to  Experiment  in,  Education.”  Macmillan.  New 

York,  1923. 

4.  Schoen,  Max:  "The  Effects  of  Music” — Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York,  1 927. 

5.  Speer,  Robert  K.:  "Measurement  of  Appreciation  in  Poetry,  Prose,  Art. 
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tion No.  362,  New  York.  1929. 
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APPENDIX  I 
Records  Used 

Ketelbey:  “The  Phantom  Melody" — Columbia  9863,  12  inch. 

Tschaikowsky : “Humoresque" — Victor  1170,  10  inch. 

Bach:  “Menuet" — Victor  1136,  10  inch. 

Verdi:  “Si  ridesti  ll  Leon  di  Castiglia”  from  “Ernani” — Victor  80034,  10 
inch. 

Stravinsky:  “Fireworks” — Odeon  123,547,  12  inch. 

Gambardella:  “O  Marenariello”  (“Little  Sailor”) — Victor  62003,  12  inch. 
Debussy:  “Ballet”  from  “Petite  Suite” — -Columbia  L1787,  12  inch. 

Ketelbey:  “At  de  Palais  de  Danse”  from  “Cockney  Suite” — Columbia  9861, 
12  inch. 

Gluck:  “Musette”  from  “Armide” — -Victor  20563,  10  inch. 

Brahms:  “Waltz  Number  Two” — Victor  20162,  10  inch. 

Palestrina:  “Sicut  Cervus” — Victor  20898,  10  inch. 

Morley:  “Sing  We  and  Chant  It” — Columbia  5716,  10  inch. 

Negro  Spiritual:  “Live  a-Humb!e” — Victor  205  20,  10  inch. 

Strauss:  “Roses  of  the  South” — Parlophone  9473',  12  inch. 

Bach:  “Bourree  in  B Minor”— Columbia  155,  10  inch. 

Toselli:  “Serenade" — Victor  1302,  10  inch. 
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